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MTV chief comes to St. Michael’s 


Photos by Josh Cooper 
Tom Freston, MTV chief 
executive officer, and 
1967 St. Michael’s gradu- 
ate spoke to students and 
faculty at McCarthy Arts 
Center on April 26. 
Freston discussed the 
internationalization of 
MTV, the development of 
reality television, and the 
content of other MTV 
programming. Freston 
was also inducted into the 
St. Michael’s Academic 
Hall of Fame by 
President Marc 
vanderHeyden. 






S.A. gives out $13,000 in two 
weeks; $500 left in reserves 


By Nicole Manchisi 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
allocated $12,000 of general 
reserves to campus events and 
clubs at its meeting on April 13. 
The women’s rugby team was 
given $1,000 at the April 17 
meeting. 

P-Day benefited from the 
majority of the money distributed 
on April 13, receiving $10,000. 
The men’s rugby team was given 
$1,000, and the DREAM theme 
house club and track club co- 


founder Dave Balint each 
received $500. 
S.A. Finance Secretary 


Lesley Robinson said there was a 
lot of extra money left over in the 
reserves this year. Before the 
meeting, the S.A. had $13,500 in 
general reserves. Between the 
last two meetings, a total of 
$13,000 was allotted, leaving the 
reserves at $500. 

S.A. Vice President Tyronne 
Walker said the money left in 
general reserves has to be used 
by the end of the year, or the stu- 
dents will lose it. 


“There is almost $14,000 of 
student money that is not being 
utilized,” Walker said before the 
meeting. “We’ve got to use that.” 

Robinson said it was rare for 
this amount of money to be left- 
over. sc 

“T’ve actually never seen this 
much money sitting in the 
reserves,” Robinson said. “It was 
awesome that this happened at 
this time, with P-Day and other 
clubs coming up with projects.” 

Secretary of Academics and 
S.A. President-elect Andrew 
Pavlofsky explained the money 
in the general reserves is always 
changing. 

“We have reallocation half- 
way through the year,” Pavlofsky 
said. “The money goes up and 
down constantly, and the reserves 
fluctuate.” 

The S.A. budget began at 
$379,000 this year. Money was 
allocated to specific club budgets 
and events before the school year 
started, Walker said. Special 
Events wiped out the S.A. budg- 
et, hindering the Senate from giv- 


ing money to P-Day, Walker said. - 


“We lost money from the fall 


concert, which put us into a hole 
with P-Day,” Walker said. 

The Train concert cost 
$55,000, almost $35,000 more 
than it was supposed to. 

Although Walker is happy 
with the allocations the Senate 
has made, he said more students 
need to speak out. 

“The Executive Board can’t 
tell the Senate what to do,” 
Walker said. “More students need 
to speak out about how we allo- 
cate funds because this is their 
money. Case and point, no group 
that came before the Student 
Association this year was turned 
down money. That’s a problem. 
We don’t want to look like an 
ATM machine.” 

Walker said part of the prob- 
lem is that the general reserves 
have so much money and the 
Senate’s role is to represent the 
student body, making it hard for 
them to say no. 

Co-Secretary of Program- 
ming Caitlin Reen said the pro- 
gramming budget, including 
Special Events was already used 


See MONEY, Page 3 





Seniors to 
pay fee for 
yearbook 


By Sarah Gabriele 
Staff Writer 


All seniors will have to pay 
about $50 extra in student fees 
next year to cover the cost of the 
Hilltop yearbook, which is now 
paid for by the Student 
Association. 

A proposal to have seniors 
absorb half of the $40,000 cost 
of the yearbook was presented at 
the Student Association on April 
13. After a 55-17 vote by the 
Senate in favor of the proposal, 
the plan was brought to President 
Marc vanderHeyden and his 
Cabinet to make a final decision. 
The Cabinet approved the pro- 
posal on April 20. 

“The sentiment was that 
because the book is so expensive 
and is oriented to the senior 
class, it was more appropriate 
that (some of the cost’s) burden 
go to the seniors,” Neal 
Robinson, vice president of 
finance said. 

“Every senior is going to get 
a book whether they want it or 
not,” said Hilltop adviser Jennie 
Cernosia. 

Senior fees are about $100 
to $150, according to the April 
20 S.A. minutes. Seniors have 
received the books without an 
extra charge for the past 25 years 
because the S.A. took care of the 
cost, Cernosia said. Because 
each book costs about $100, 
Cernosia said she thought seniors 
should cover half of the cost. 
Cernosia and senior Laura 
McDaniel, the Hilltop’s execu- 
tive editor, approached the S.A. 
Executive Board this year about 
offsetting the expense. 

Cernosia said she doesn’t 
think the additional fee is a lot to 
ask for from seniors. 

“We'd like to expand the 
programs that are available 
though the S.A.,” Cernosia said. 
“We would be freeing up 
$20,000 for the S.A. to do a lot 
more programming.” 

If seniors wanted books, 
they would have to pay $25. The 
revenue was designed to help out 
the S.A., but the process turned 
out to be an “accounting night- 
mare,” Cernosia said. Two hun- 
dred fifty seniors out of the 400 
seniors bought books last year. 
The nightmare unfolded when 
the books were delivered to the 
college the following fall instead 
of being directly mailed to sen- 
iors. 

The yearbook executive 


See YEARBOOK, Page 3 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log — 
Excerpts from the April 16 - April 22 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Friday, April 16 
Escort to Ryan Hall 
Vehicle stop on Campus Road 
Noise complaint at 100s Townhouses 


Sunday, April 18 
12:10 a.m. Complaint on Campus Road 
12:32 a.m. Drunkenness at Hamel Hall 
12:38 a.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 


Tuesday, April 20 
12:48 a.m. Escort to Tarrant Center 
2:44 a.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
2:44 a.m. Parking enforcement at Hamel lot 


1:30 a.m. 
1:50 a.m. 
2:18 a.m. 


2:30 a.m. Escort to Tarrant Center 2:46 a.m. Vandalism in the Quad 3:42 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 

2:37 a.m. Mischief at Ryan Hall 2:52 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 6:35 a.m. Escort to Airport 

3:22 a.m. Parking complaint at Linnehan Hall 9:07 a.m. Trespassing at Purtill Hall 11:49 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan Hall 

4:58 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Sloane Arts Ct. ‘11:40 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall ~ 6:53 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at St. Edmund’s 


5:34 a.m. 
9:06 a.m. 
9:50 a.m. 


Incident follow up on Campus Road 
Towed vehicle at Ryan lot 
Towed vehicle at McCarthy Arts Center 


1:39 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 

2:30 p.m. Plumbing call at 300s Townhouses 
2:40 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 

6:49 p.m. Alcohol violation at 300s field 
8:23 p.m. Harassment at Linnehan Hall 


Wednesday, April 21 
1:58 a.m. Fire at 300s Townhouses 
5:25 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Nicolle Hall 
6:24 a.m. Animal complaint on Vermont 15 
9:37 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 


Saturday, April 17: 
12:08 a.m. Suspicious person at Tarrant Center 


12:14 a.m. Vandalism at Tarrant Center 

12:16 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
12:16 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Ryan Hall 
12:32 a.m. Complaint at Ryan Hall 

1:31 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

2:02 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 

3:16 a.m. Security issue at 100s Townhouses 
3:37 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Cashman Hall 
7:26 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

11:16 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 

11:58 a.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 

1:04 p.m. Noise complaint on North Campus 
1:56 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

3 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

4:15 p.m. Assistance at St. Edmund’s 
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As dirty clothes continue to 
overflow from hampers every- 
where, the heaping piles of final 
homework assignments and 10- 
page papers begin to consume 
every free moment for some stu- 
dents. One solution to this prob- 
lem of limited clean clothes and 
free time is a service called 
Laundry BAGG. 

The acronym comes from 
the first letters of each of the 
group members’ last names. The 
service is operated by four stu- 
dents in the Foundations of 
Business class, and includes 
picking up students’ laundry, 
washing, folding, and then 
returning it back right to their 
door. The service costs $3 in 
addition to the cost of washing 
and drying, down from its origi- 
nal $5 charge. 

The business has made a 
total of $165.50, which is les than 
the students had hoped for. Their 
initial projection was .about 
$1,460. 

The price of the service was 
set after the group surveyed stu- 
dents before making their final- 
ized business plans and averaged 
out students’ desired costs. The 
survey also included questions 
such as preference of detergent 
and whether they would consider 
using the service, said first-year 
and group member, Sean 
Grabowski. Overall, Grabowski 
said the project went well for the 
group. 

“T think we could have done 
better advertising, and we proba- 
bly could have had better com- 
munication,” he said. 

Sophomore Patrick Asaba, 
another member of the group, 
said he is very satisfied with the 
group’s progress. 

“In the very beginning, we 
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Monday, April 19 


8:33 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
8:38 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
9:20 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
9:23 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
9:58 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
10:15 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
11:06 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 
4:48 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 

6:39 p.m. Lockout at 400s Townhouses 
7:07 p.m. Complaint at Lyons Hall. 
10:10 p.m. Lockout at 300s Townhouses 
10:34 p.m. Lockout at 300s Townhouses 


had no response from the public,” 
Asaba said. “At the time, we 
weren't advertising.” 

In the first month, the group 
had_ about eight customers, but as 
it began advertising with fliers, 
mass e-mails and a Web site, 
business began to pick up, he 
said. When the group decided to 
put on an Easter sale, marking its 
service down to $3, the response, 
increased. 

“Tt kind of got hectic. We had 
some of the customers calling 
and leaving us messages and 
wanted their laundry picked up,” 
Asaba said. “We lost some of the 
customers because of time man- 
agement.” 

The increasing response 
from students led the group to 
keep its $3 fee, but now as an 
end-of-the-year sale. 

One problem Asaba said the 
group faced was getting students 
their clean laundry, because 
sometimes customers weren't in 
their rooms. In some instances 
they had customers’ clothes for a 
few days because the group 
couldn’t connect with them. 

Otherwise business was pos- 
itive, Asaba said, and customers 
were happy with the service. 

Sophomore Chris Hines has 
used the service about five times. 

“Tt’s a great service,” Hines 
said. “I didn’t have any clothes to 
wear and I called them, they fold- 
ed everything and they were 
neat.” 

The service was very con- 
venient for Hines because of his 
busy schedule, and he said he's 
been encouraging other people to 
try it. 

“Some people were scared 
because they didn’t want them to 
touch their underwear,” he said. 
“That’s what happens when 
someone washes your clothes.” 

Colin Pillay, the group’s 
Foundations of Business profes- 


10:50 a.m. Motor vehicle accident at Alliot Rotunda 
3:29 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 

4:05 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Sloane Arts Ctr. 
6:25 p.m. Power outage at Founders Hall 

9:34 p.m. Fire alarm at Founders Hall 


Thursday, April 22 


1:37 a.m. 
1:47 a.m. 
5:44 p.m. 
5:46 p.m. 
5:58 p.m. 
7:31 p.m. 
8:23 p.m. 


Vehicle stop at Ryan Hall 

Vandalism at 100s Townhouses 

Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
Disabled vehicle on Main Campus _~ 
Physical Plant assistance at Cheray Hall 
Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
Fire equipment check at Linnehan Hail 


11:57 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall : 


7) 

Some people were 
scared because they 
didn’t want them:to- 

touch their 
underwear. That’s 
what happens when 
someone washes 
your clothes. 


— Chris Hines 
sophomore customer 


sor, said he is impressed with this 
particular idea because so many 
students are pressed for time on 
campus. _ 

“People are always looking 
for ways to squeeze more time, 
which leads some people to 
spend money when it comes 
down to it,” Pillay said. “I think 
maybe a lot of the students here 
have a sufficient income to where 
that tradeoff becomes feasible 
and also realistic.” 

For the class students are 
given a six to eight-week time 
frame to create a businesses plan, 
sell shares for their business and 
then make a profit, whether it be 
through offering a service or sell- 
ing a particular item. This semes- 
ter in particular, Pillay noticed 
more students choosing to offer a 
service on campus. 

“If you’re offering a service, 
you don’t waste anything because 
someone calls you up on the 
phone and requests your service,” 
Pillay said, “so there’s no risk in 
having unsold items.” 

Students are graded on mul- 
tiple dimensions, Pillay said, 
including originality, a class pres- 
entation, a business report, team 
evaluations and business success. 
Although the business projects 


Business students offer laundry service 


are intended to create a profit, - 


Pillay said the overall experience 
for the student is also a very ben- 
eficial part. a ee 

All profits made from the 


“project are distributed to the’ 


shareholders who bought shares 
at the marketplace held outside of 
Alliot earlier this year. A 10 per- 
cent tax’ rate on the service is 
taken out of each of the groups’ 
profits and the class chooses a 
charity to which to donate it. 
“The thing is, even if it was a 
total flop you have put your foot 
in the water, and you have tried 
things out,” he said. “You got a 
sense of what’s going to work 
and what’s not going to work.” 
Sophomore Zachary Bed- 
well, another member of the 
group, said the project has been a 
good learning experience. 
“Everybody in my group 
was really motivated and enthusi- 
astic about it, which made it even 
more fun and challenging at the 
time,” he said. 
The amount of time and 
effort put into the service was 
noticeably sufficient, Bedwell 


said. Between the number of 


hours they spent meeting outside 
of class and doing laundry, the 
group has been very dedicated to 
its business, he said. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Defender is looking for a self-moti- 
vated student to become its advertising 
manager in the fall. Duties include: 


* Soliciting advertisers 


* Billing and light bookkeeping 


Pay is 15 percent commission on everything 
you sell, plus 15 percent on national accounts 
that require no sales. 


MAKE MONEY AND BUILD YOUR RESUME 


Send a brief letter of interest with relevant 
experience (business/accounting classes) to: 


Paul Beique, Defender adviser, pbeique@smevt.edu 
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MONEY: S.A. disburses 
reserves to needy clubs 


Continued from Page 1 


up before they asked for general 
reserves money. 

“P-Day is normally between 
$25,000 and $30,000,” Reen 
said. “This year we estimated 
$28,000.” 

First-year rugby player and 
team treasurer Steve Munroe said 
the rugby team needed money 
because it had more players than 
expected this year, which drove 
up hotel, tournament and travel 
costs. 

“We are not asking for 
money to fund any additional 
tournaments or functions,” 
Munroe said. “We never planned 
to go before the S.A., only in 
extenuating circumstances.” 

Munroe said the team had 
nice weather at the end of the 
season, enabling it to schedule 
more scrimmages and practices, 
which cost more money. It was 
not able to use the school van as 
often as it had expected, which 
also added up in transportation 
costs. 

Junior Andrea Smolen, co- 
chairwoman of Directing through 
Recreation, Education, Adven- 
ture and Mentoring, an organiza- 
tion that works with children in 
subsidized housing in Vermont, 
said it asked for money for a trip 


to Lake George, N.Y. 
Balint asked for $500 for the 
_Green Mountain Athletic 


Association’s Trollheim Race of 
5-kilometer. Balint said the race 
was one of the less expensive 
ones to enter, with a fee of only 
$2 per racer. 

Other more expensive races 
did not draw enough people, 
Balint said, so he tried to entice 
students with free entrance, T- 


shirts and hot dogs, which cost 
more than Balint could reason- 
ably afford. 

Pavlofsky said students have 
an important influence on what 
happens to their money. 

“Any student can show up to 
a Student Association meeting 
and speak on their behalf,” 
Pavlofsky said. “If the students 
do not believe the money is being 
spent in the right way, they have 
every right to question the 
process, their representatives, 
and their leaders.” 

_ Junior and S.A. senator JP 
Isabelle said at the end of the 
year he wanted the reserves as 
close to zero as possible so stu- 
dents felt they had used their 
money. 

Isabelle said the Senate 
should be considerate of the 
amount of money distributed to 
clubs. 

“J just want to make sure we 
control it,” Isabelle said. “As an 
S.A. member, I would like to 
keep the student activity fees as 
low as possible so that we are not 
contributing to the rise in cost of 
St. Mike’s.” 

Walker said it is important to 
spend the money once it has been 
placed in the reserves. 

“P-Day and the fall concert 
are two of the best events on 
campus, and to not have these 
things would be a huge disservice 
to the students of St. Michael’s 
College. (Co-secretaries of pro- 
gramming) Caitlin Reen and Jodi 
Wolfe have worked hard to give 
them that,” Walker said. “If 
we've got the money, we’re 
going to spend it to give the best 
damn events we can.” 


Trunk Show 


April 9 ~ 


May 2 


Save on the largest selection of 
VERA BRADLEY in northern Vermont 


Special orders accepted at sale prices 


Raymond's Hallmark 
Gifts of Distinction 


60 Pe 


arl St. 


Essex Jct., VT (802) 879-0740 
New for spring 2004 





Veterans’ 


~ CHAPEL 


Illustrations courtesy of Susan Moses 


An artist's rendition (above OR right OR 
whatever) shows the location of a planned 
military heritage memorial, which will be 
accessible via the Vermont 15 jug handle 
adjacent to the Merrill Cemetery. St. 
Michael's is the caretaker of the 
Colchester-owned land. Construction will 
begin on the memorial once $1.5 million is 
raised. The veteran's memorial (left OR 
right OR whatever) will honor all St. 
Michael's veterans who have died in mili- 
tary combat, and a separate one will 
honor Donald Cook '56, who received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor in 1980. 
Cook was held captive for three years by 
Viet Cong during the Vietnam War before 
dying in captivity in December 1967. 


Continued from Page 1 


editor had already graduated, and 
the staff inherited the job of 
tracking down records and get- 
ting books mailed to the seniors 
who ordered them, Cernosia said. 

“Tt was an idea conceived 
with good intentions but at the 
end of the process, it made no 
sense,” Cernosia said. “Ill never 
do it again.” 

The move to have seniors 
pick up some of the cost at St. 
Michael’s comes at the same time 
Middlebury College is consider- 
ing increasing activity fees to pay 
for its yearbook The. Kaleid- 
oscope. Executive —_ Editor 
Constance Winner, said $25,000 
of the activity fees are allocated 
for the book. Right now, students 
have to buy their books, but the 
college is moving to increase 
annual activity fees by $10 so 
seniors can have books free, 
Winner said. 

A few St. Michael’s juniors 
didn't know about the fee 
increase, which will affect them 
next year, but they didn’t see any 
problem with it. 

“As long as it is put out in 
the S.A. minutes, because every- 
one should read them, that’s 
fine,” Sean Tobyne said. 

Kaitlyn Blake said although 
she doesn’t know what to think 
about the increase, her room- 
mates thought it was fine. 

“Everyone in my house says 
they all want yearbooks,” Blake 


_the book, 


said. 

“It’s something everyone’s 
going to want in the long run,” 
Adam Malo said. 

McDaniel said the Hilltop 
staff is behind schedule. Four 
students met at the beginning of 
the year to talk about working on 
she said. But 
McDaniel said she just became 
the editor this semester after 
Cernosia approached her about 
the position. The previous editor 
left in the fall. 

When Cernosia asked 
McDaniel to fill in, Cernosia 
wasn’t sure if there would be a 
yearbook this year. 

Senior Lexi Roberts was the 
executive editor last semester. 
She said she left because of per- 
sonal reasons and didn’t have the 
time to commit to the project. 
Although she wasn’t aware of the 
new fee increase, she said pro- 
duction costs are always rising. 
Any method the staff could use to 
offset the costs would be good, 
she said. 

“T know they need to find a 
way. to make more money,” 
Roberts said. 

McDaniel said more stu- 
dents have expressed interest this 
semester, bringing the total to 
about ‘seven or eight. She said 
she hopes the $50 cost for seniors 
next year will be an added incen- 
tive to get more people involved. 

“We'll take all the help we 
can get,” McDaniel said. 

The staff usually works on 








YEARBOOK: Costs included in senior fee 


the book all year and into the 
summer. Cernosia said the staff 
works on the layout design using 
Adobe Pagemaker on the com- 
puters in the Wilderness office. 

McDaniel is trying to gather 
senior photos, which she said has 
difficult. After she graduates in 
May, she said she will be staying 
on campus, working every day 
until the book is completed. 

“Tm just going to stay until 
it's done,” said McDaniel, who is 
from Maine. “I stepped up to the 
plate and took responsibility. I 
think it will be fun.” 

Cernosia said the executive 
editor stays on campus in the 
summer for a couple of weeks to 
put pictures in the book from sen- 
ior week. She doesn’t think 
McDaniel will have to stay 
longer than two weeks. 

Jostens Inc. prints the books 
and mails the final product to 
seniors the fall after they gradu- 
ate. In addition to increasing sen- 
ior fees, the college might be 
looking for another printing com- 
pany because of the high produc- 
tion cost, Dean of Student Affairs 
Mike Samara said. 

“The $40,000 cost has 
become exorbitant,” Samara said. 

Cernosia said that while the 
cost is high the college hasn’t 
looked for another company in 
several years. The college has a 
three-year contract with Jostens 
through 2005, at which point the 
contract will go out for bid, she 
said. 
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Cashier’s Office to go from Founders across street 


College to move students on main campus, reduce Vermont 15 foot traffic 


By Pat Scanlon 
Staff Writer 


The Cashier’s Office is 
scheduled to undergo big changes 
for the 2004-05 academic year. 
The office will be moved from its 
home in Founders Hall across the 
street to Salmon Hall in an effort 
to decrease student traffic across 
Vermont 15, Vice President of 
Finance Neal Robinson said. 

Robinson said the move was 
a result of the new residence 
halls, Canterbury and Pontigny, 


being built next to Cashman Hall, , 


which will have the capacity to 
house students living in Senior, 
Salmon, and St. Joseph’s halls. 
The Cashier’s Office, along with 
several others, will be moved 
across the street into Salmon and 
St. Joseph’s halls. 

Lisa Powlison, assistant to 
President Mare vanderHeyden, 
agreed. She said fewer work- 
study students will be cashing 


their checks because of direct 


deposit, which allows students 
to have their checks - 
deposited directly 
to their bank 
accounts or 
go directly 
toward 
their 
tuition. 

‘shane 
move came 
after a recommen- 
dation by the Klein 
Committee, comprised 
of Powlison, Director of 
Human Resources Mike New 
and Director of Physical Plant 
Dave Cutler. The committee 
members made recommendations 
about how best to use the avail- 
able space after talking with the 
board of trustees. 

“This process led to the 
Klein building becoming the 
Academic Commons last year,” 











ww 


PESCCLIGSED 


Powlison 


said. 

Robinson said the move will 
be very complicated. 

“The trustees approved reno- 
vations to the second floor of 
Jeanmarie Hall, where the offices 
there would be turned into class- 












Robinson 
said. 
This 
means the 
offices on 
the second 
floor, most 
notably the 
Registrar’s 
Office, would 
move to the first 
floor of 
Founders Hall. 
The offices on the 
first floor of 
Founders Hall, 
including the 
Cashier’s Office but 
excluding Student 
Accounts, would then 


rooms,” 


move across the street into 
Salmon Hall. 
The Registrar’s Office, 


Student Accounts, and Financial 
Aid will all be located on the first 
floor of Founders Hall, Robinson 
said. 


The only regular student 
traffic would be work-study stu- 
dents working in the Cashier's 
Office, Robinson said, but the 
number of students crossing the 
street would still be less than it is 
now because students would be 
housed on Main Campus. 

The move has already start- 
ed, Robinson said, but most of 
the work will be done when stu- 
dents are home for the summer. 
“After Commencement we can 
start moving into Salmon and St. 
Joseph’s,” Robinson said. This 
should free up some space in 
Founders to move the offices 
from the second floor of 
Jeanmarie, leaving those offices 
empty and ready to be renovated, 
Robinson said. 


Photo illustration by Christine Danyow 


Number of grads entering full-time work decreases 
St. Michael’s students use college resources to help them find jobs faster 


By Katie Healey 
Staff Writer 


Matt Monahan was one of 
373 students St. Michael’s gradu- 
ated last May to find a job quick- 
ly after venturing into the real 
world. While friends decided to 
ski the slopes of Jackson Hole or 
ride the waves in sunny San 
Diego, Monahan said his inter- 
viewing skills and connections at 
Hoffman Recruiters in Boston 
helped him land his job there. 

The St. Michael’s Admis- 
sions View Book, the college 
publication that shows where St. 
Michael’s grads have gone on to 
work, said 71 percent of those 
375 students’ first destination 
was full-time employment. That 
rate was down 7 percent from the 
2002 graduating class, and 10 
percent lower than those graduat- 
ing from St. Michael’s in 2001. 

Despite the decrease in stu- 
dents entering the work force 
full-time, employees of St. 
Michael’s Alumni Relations said 
they were pleased about jobs 
offered to recent grads. 

“St. Michael’s graduates def- 
initely have the resources at their 
disposal to be very successful in 
the job market when they leave,” 
said Patrick Gallivan, director for 
Alumni and Parent Relations. 

Monahan, who studied busi- 
ness and political science, never 
envisioned himself in the sales 
position the recruiting agency 
offered him after graduation. 

“T don’t sell TVs,” he said. “T 
sell people.” 

Monahan, who began work 
Aug. 11, said his job is to find 
credible candidates for health 
care employers throughout the 
country. He has placed people in 
Maryland and New Hampshire in 
recent deals. 

As graduation approached 


last May, Monahan was unsure of 
his next step. 

“Tt seemed that all of the 
accountifig majors had jobs 
early,” he said. 

After visiting the Student 
Resource Center, he learned how 
to search for jobs of interest. He 
found Hoffman Recruiters 
through Internet searches. 

Donna Atwater, a career 
development counselor at St. 
Michael’s, said recent publica- 
tions advising college students 
point toward networking as a key 
for success in today’s job market. 

She credited the weak econ- 
omy as a factor in stirring stu- 
dents to search early for post- 
graduate plans. 

“There are less jobs than job 
seekers,” Atwater said. “If you 
get your name out there in a pos- 
itive way, it’s bound to come up 
later and help you.” 

Brian McSherry was aware 
of the uneven proportion of jobs 
available for college grads and 
decided to earn his master’s in 
business administration in 
Clarkson University’s 4 + 1 pro- 
gram, with which St. Michael’s is 
in a partnership. 

As a business and finance 
major, his degree from St. 
Michael’s, allowed him to attain 
his master’s a year after gradua- 
tion. He said the rolling admis- 
sion allowed him to explore other 
opportunities until he decided to 
continue his education at 
Clarkson, located in Potsdam, 
N.Y., about three hours west of 
Burlington. 

“Five or six years ago my 
students were receiving two or 
three offers right off the bat,” 
economics professor John 
Carvellas said. 

McSherry said he is content 
with his decision earn his MBA 
before entering the job market. 


66 
Employers tell 
us they are looking 
for less specific 
majors and more 
for specific 

fundamental 
characteristics 
and qualities. 


— Camille McKinley 
Career Advancement 
Management Report 
creator and producer 


“T’m glad I waited and did 
this, because I have a great job 
starting in July,” McSherry said. 

McSherry will begin work 
for Keefe, Bruyette & Woods as 
an associate for the investment 
bank located in New York City. 
McSherry said he attained the job 
through his networking with a St. 
Michael’s connection. 

College grads with liberal 
arts backgrounds are hot tickets 
for employers, Atwater said. 

Atwater said the current sen- 
iors seem to be more active than 
in previous years in preparing 
themselves for their careers. 

“This past class has been 
more motivated,” Atwater said. 
“They have been getting their 
tools ready earlier.” 

Carvellas agreed. He said a 
fair amount of sophomores have 
approached him, asking for 
names of contacts in the Boston 
area for help obtaining summer 
jobs and internships. 

“When times are tough, stu- 
dents seem to be more aware of 
seeking out opportunities,” 
Carvellas said. 

McSherry’s advice to stu- 
dents was simple. 


“Figure out what you think 
you might want to do, research it, 
and then network with anyone 
and everyone,” he’said. | 

Monahan said his classmates 
who desired employment took 
advantage of the Student 
Resource Center, where Atwater 
and other career development 
counselors help students with 
their resumes, cover letters and 
interviewing skills. 

Monahan said he _ inter- 
viewed for positions at St. 
Michael’s to gain the experience 
he would later use in his inter- 
view at Hoffman Recruiters. 

“If you have your dream job 
and it’s your first interview, then 
you might be in trouble,” he said, 
advising current students to take 
advantage of the practice inter- 
views offered. 

Carvellas said about a half 
dozen of his graduating students 
have already been hired this year. 
Another dozen have had inter- 
views, he said. 

“For the graduating class of 
2003, we saw 66 percent of the 
graduating seniors in one-on-one 
appointments," Atwater said. The 
national average is 52 percent, 
she said. 

Atwater said students benefit 
from the services her office pro- 
vides because it helps them estab- 
lish a “tool box from which they 
can job search.” 

Resumes, a draft of a good 
cover letter, learned and practiced 
interviewing skills, learning how 
to research an organization and 
do assessment work to match 
what the employer is seeking are 
all tools in that box, Atwater said. 

“They were helpful, but they 
aren’t going to find you a job,” 
McSherry said about the Student 
Resource Center. 

The Student Resource 
Center receives many publica- 


tions with tips for its students. 
The Career © Advancement 
Management Report comes to the 


_ office 20. times a year from East 


Lansing, Mich. 

Camille McKinley has been 
creating and producing the Cam 
Report for more 27 years. She is 
also trained in developmental 
counseling. 

“Written communication, 
oral communication, creativity, 
and critical thinking are all kinds 
of skills that are very necessary,” 
McKinley said. 

McKinley researches and 
analyzes media publications’ 
employment statistics from 
newspapers such as the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York 
Times in preparation to present 
information to schools such as St. 
Michael’s. 

“Employers tell us they are 
looking less for specific majors 
and more for specific fundamen- 
tal characteristics and qualities,” 
McKinley wrote in her Feb.15 
report. 

The job market is getting 
more competitive, and to 
improve chances of scoring an 
interview, Atwater said it is 
important to take the initiative to 
make connections. 

Employers also tend to hire 
from within, Atwater, said. They 
like to “test drive” individuals 
before offering a full-time posi- 
tion. 

“Nonpaid internships defi- 
nitely help to get your foot in the 
door and are well worth it,” 
Monahan said. 
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Editorial 
Kill P-Day 


April 24 was a sunny Saturday afternoon. Granted it was 
a little chilly, but that’s to be expected in Vermont. As long 
as it wasn’t raining, who’s complaining? Apparently many 
people were. 

April 24 was the highly anticipated P-Day celebration 
that went through months of preparation and weeks of adver- 
tising. The theme was set, the food was arranged and enter- 
tainment was reserved. But where were the students? At the 
block party in the 300s, of course. When Saturday afternoon 
rolled around, turnout for the official P-Day festivities was 
pathetic. A St. Michael’s Sunday Mass has a better turnout 
than the recent $27,000 event held to promote “campus 
togetherness.” From looking at the number of people on the 
300s field on P-Day, the one question that begs to be asked 
is: Why are we spending all this money on an event that is 
withering in interest? 

Believe it or not, St. Michael’s College was once a hap- 
pening place during the last weekend before exams. There 
once was a time when students were mature enough to enjoy 
a band and a beer without getting rowdy or busted. Today, 
the college that was the epitome of fun and excitement back 
in the day has seemingly given way to generations of stu- 
dents who are seemingly too cool to partake in P-Day activ- 
ities. 

One reason for this lack of interest could be the fact that 
P-Day has consisted of the same inflatable activities for the 
past four years. We can assume that the same inflatable 
showed up at many P-Days before. At what point does flying 
down and inflatable slide loose its pizzazz? How many times 
can you jump around in a cage before you get bored? 
Assuming you’re stone-cold sober, the boredom can come 
quickly. Isn’t it time to put away the childhood toys and 
make room for the big boy entertainment? 

It would make more sense for the Special Events 


Committee to take the $15,000 for rides, $2,000 to $3,000 ~ 


for party favors, tents and T’s, $2,000 for the comedian and 
_ the $7,000 for food and put it to something students actually 
want to partake in. Unfortunately, P-Day is an excuse for 
seniors to throw large parties and first-year students to 
parade around and show their level of intoxication. P-Day 
has become a day of partying, and that is something this 
campus does daily, free of charge. 
It’s time to allocate this money to a much more worthy 
cause and finally put P-Day out of its misery. 


Be Weston 
Cate Westberg 


Executive Editor 
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The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael's College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. . 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

* We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Whoever saves one life saves the world 


For past three months, Father Mike Cronogue’s 
Christian Social Ethics class has been taking on 
quite a challenge. At the beginning of the semester, 
students were told they would undertake a class 
project. Students would work, in conjunction with 
Amnesty International, towards freeing human 
rights advocate Leyla Zana. 

Leyla Zana, along with three other former 
members of Turkey’s parliament, are serving 15- 
year prison terms for allegedly being members of 
the Kurdistan Worker’s Party. During her inaugura- 
tion, Leyla made a brief statement in Kurdish after 
taking the oath of loyalty to the Turkish parliament. 
She was simply calling for a peaceful resolution to 
the long conflict between the Turks and the Kurds, 
but was seen as a separatist by the crowd. She and 
her colleagues, Hatip Dicle, Orhan Dogan, and 
Salim Sadak, are imprisoned for speaking words of 
peace. 

Each week, every student in Father Mike’s 
class writes a letter to the Turkish Government in 
support of Leyla Zana, asking for her release from 
prison. Every Wednesday afternoon, about 30 let- 
ters are sent to Washington, D.C., where they go to 
the Turkish prime minister. 

In addition, some members of the class have set 
up a table in Alliot, where other students can write 
letters, calling for her immediate release. The table 
also serves as a way to raise some awareness on 
campus about this issue. Altogether, St. Michael’s 
College has sent about 500 letters to the Turkish 
Prime Minister in just over three months. 

Sarah Miller is a member of Father Mike’s 
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class and has been taking part in the letter writing 
all semester. Sarah explains, “It really helps me to 
put things back in perspective. It reminds me that 
other people around the world are in need and it 
helps me to know that I’m doing something to help, 
no matter how small it seems.” 

She feels that it is extremely important to show 
support for Ms. Zana and her family and hopes we 
can make a positive impact on Leyla’s future. 

As a member of Father Mike’s class and a fel- 
low advocate of Leyla Zana and her colleagues, the 
letter writing has made a positive impact on my 
own life. I feel like ’'m working for a good cause by 
speaking out against injustice, even if it is on a 
small scale. Writing a letter is such an easy task, yet 
it has the ability to make a huge difference in Leyla 
Zana’s life. Although we haven’t received a 
response from the Turkish Government yet, we 
have hope and so we continue to write letters in 
support of Leyla. As Father Mike says, “It is impor- 
tant for us to do something to help create a more 
just and caring world. We are hoping for the release 
of Leyla Zana.” 

So next time you see Father Mike’s class set up 
in Alliot, take five minutes from your busy day to 
help out a good cause. We will continue to set up 
tables through the end of the semester and into the 
week of finals. We would really appreciate the cam- 
pus’ support, and hope that St. Mike’s students can 
really make a difference in Leyla’s life. 


Melissa Baikewicz 
Class of 2004 
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OPINION 





Longing for leaders of the past: A look at JFK 


What has happened to our 
politicians? Where is the inde- 


pendent leadership that we so 


desperately need? Looking to the 
past gives me reason to be opti- 
mistic. 

John F. Kennedy, 40 years 
after his death, remains one of the 
most popular presidents in the 
history of the United States. His 
youth, amusing personality and 
steady leadership brought great 
hope to this nation before his 
untimely death. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was born on May 29, 1917, to 
Joseph — a self-made millionaire 
—and Rose. During World War II, 
Kennedy served his country as 
the captain of PT Boat 109. 
During an attack against a superi- 
or Japanese force, his boat was 
split in two. Two men died, leav- 
ing the rest in hostile waters. 
Kennedy and two other men led 
the way in finding safety. His 
heroic actions during this crisis 
received widespread acclaim in 
the press and ultimately launched 
his political career. How many 
sons of the wealthy are currently 
fighting in Iraq? 

By 1946, Kennedy was 
elected to the United States 
House of Representatives repre- 
senting a district in Mass- 
achusetts. Kennedy did not see 
this as a position where much 
could be done, so by 1952, he ran 
for the Senate. Kennedy beat the 
incumbent, Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., in an election that proved the 
new senator was a master cam- 
paigner. 

Nearly two years later, 
Kennedy began to see senators as 
too willing to cut deals. This led 
Kennedy to begin a historical 
work titled “Profiles in Courage,” 
in which he would describe acts 


of political courage on behalf of 
eight past members of the Senate. 
The senator wrote that, “A nation 
which has forgotten the quality of 
courage which in the past has 
been brought to public life is not 
as likely to insist upon or reward 
that quality in its chosen leaders 
today — and in fact we have for- 
gotten.” He concluded by writing 
that, “stories of past courage ... 
can teach, they can offer hope 
and ... inspiration. But they can- 
not supply courage itself. For this 
each man must look into his own 
soul.” This historical work went 
on to win the Pulitzer Prize in 
1957 and contributed even more 
to Kennedy’s national image. 

After losing the 1956 
Democratic nomination, he went 
on to win the nomination in 1960 
and face Republican Vice 
President Richard Nixon. On 
Nov. 9, 1960, Nixon conceded 
the presidency to Kennedy, mak- 
ing him the nation’s 35th presi- 
dent. In his inaugural address, 
Kennedy called on America and 
its citizens saying, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your coun- 
try.” This call for public service 
and sacrifice sparked a new era of 
hope for our country. 

In April of 1961, Kennedy 
agreed to launch a secret invasion 
of Cuba, known as the Bay of 
Pigs. At one point during the 
assault, when it became clear that 
the U.S. would not’ succeed, 
Kennedy decided against provid- 
ing air cover. This failed invasion 
was cited by many as an example 
of the President’s inexperience. 
However, Kennedy was follow- 
ing the advice of his military 
advisers. He learned from this 
debacle that he could not trust 
these individuals. Kennedy 


Kennedy 
acknowledged to the 
American people that 
this botched invasion 
was his fault. How 
many politicians 
today publicly admit 
their mistakes? 


acknowledged to the American 
people that this botched invasion 
was his fault. How many politi- 
cians today publicly admit their 
mistakes? 

The next major event im the 
Kennedy administration was the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in October 
of 1962. This incident began 
when the Soviet Union secretly 
placed nuclear weapons in Cuba. 
When intelligence agencies with- 
in the U.S. became aware of this 
threat, the President immediately 
demanded their removal. His mil- 
itary and political advisers 
pushed for a pe air strike on 
Cuba. 

However, such a_ strike 
would inevitably result in Soviet 
retaliation, ultimately leading to a 
disastrous nuclear war, killing 
millions of people. Kennedy 
could foresee such an outcome 
and decided that a naval blockade 
was the best option. In the end, 
Kennedy’s route saved the U.S. 
and Soviet Union from nuclear 
annihilation. Kennedy was calm 
and rational during this intense 
period, providing the American 
people with steady leadership. 

Following the crisis, 
Attorney General _—_ Robert 


: step in that process. - 


Kennedy wrote in a memoran- 
dum that, “The 10 or 12 people 
who had participated in all these 
discussions were bright and ener- 
getic people. We had perhaps 
amongst the most able in the 
country and if any one of half a 
dozen of them were President the 
world would have been very like- 
ly plunged into catastrophic war.” 

Robert Kennedy also wrote 
in “Thirteen Days” that, “What 
guided all his (the President’s) 
deliberations was an effort not to 
disgrace Khrushchev, not to 
humiliate the Soviet Union, not 


-to have them feel they would | 


have to escalate their response 
because their national security or 
national interests so committed 
them.” 

Kennedy signed the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty in 1963 along 
with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev. This treaty banned 
atmospheric testing of nuclear 
weapons in a time when coopera- 
tion with the communists was 
considered a sign of weakness. 
For Kennedy to sign this treaty 
clearly demonstrates his political 
courage, the same courage he 
described in his Pulitzer Prize 
winning book. Kennedy’s goal 
was to ease Cold War tensions 
and thus make the world safer 
from nuclear annihilation. This 
treaty alone would not end the 
Cold War, but it was an pspouaut 


The final ~ instance of ; 
Kennedy’s presidency _ that 
demonstrated his character and 
independence was the situation 
involving U.S. troops in Vietnam. 
Military advisers had been in 
Vietnam since the Eisenhower 
presidency and remained there 
under Kennedy’s watch. From 
what historians have now pieced 


together, it appears as though 
Kennedy would have withdrawn 
all troops from this country had 
he survived. As historian Howard 
Jones wrote in his book “Death of 
a Generation,” Kennedy’s pro- 
motion of the coup of South 
Vietnamese President Diem was 
a means of “facilitating a military 
withdrawal from Vietnam.” 
Historian Robert Dallek argues 
that Kennedy understood that 
South Vietnam was a lost cause 
due to its poor leadership. This is 
where the ultimate tragedy of 
Kennedy’s death lies, because_ 
had he lived, the Vietnam War as 
we know it today would not have 
happened with the same level of 
American involvement. As a 


result, more than 58,000 
American soldiers and 2 million 
Vietnamese perished. 


It is now clear that President 
Kennedy was independent mind- 
ed and very intelligent. His rise to 
power and his literary contribu- 
tions make him one of history’s 
most popular and intriguing fig- 
ures. Although his untimely death 
caused the nation great sorrow, 
his life will be remembered for 
his willingness to think inde- 
pendently, and for his belief that 
mutual cooperation between the 
two major powers of the world 
was the best remedy — to the 
nuclear age. 

In a time vies vanes is 


‘lacking in th 
‘reflect on our. 


& i 
past. John F. Kennedy was cer- 
tainly one of them. 


Michael Buxton 
chairman, 
College Democrats | 


Plastic surgery TV shows send misguided messages 


By Ken Lotich 
Spartan Daily 


SAN JOSE, Calif. — Perfection. 

Something that can never be 
achieved, but something so many people 
long for. 

Being considered average or not 
attractive has caused many people to go 
under the knife with hopes of coming out a 
new, better looking person. 

Once thought of as something solely 
in the grasp of celebrities and other big 
shots, plastic surgery has become more 
commonly used by “average” people. 

The American Society of Plastic 
Surgeons reported there were more than 
8.7 million procedures in 2003, a 32 per- 
cent increase over the 2002 figure. 

Television networks have taken notice 
of this and have turned their cameras on 
this dangerous trend. Shows and documen- 
taries featuring plastic surgery have flood- 
ed prime time television slots. These 
shows, cheerfully titled “NipTuck,” 
“Extreme Makeover,” “The Swan” and “I 
Want a Famous Face,” all show viewers 
the process of an individual’s transforma- 
tion, giving the viewer access into the sur- 
gery room — graphic images and all. 

Although the shows never outright 


say they are condoning the actions they’re 
showing, these shows can promote exces- 
sive plastic surgery as a conventional 
hobby. 

This can create very dangerous and 
unrealistic expectations for viewers, some 
of whom may watch these shows and 
assume that it is a good thing to go all out 
and get many surgeries. 

The assumption is the intentions of 
these shows are to depict the great lengths 
people will go to in order to enhance their 
features. 

However, although we see the pain 
people go through in the process, in the 
end, everyone is happy as the screen fades 
to black. 

Either way, these programs are setting 
a bad cadence for society. The shows del- 
uge our airwaves because money speaks 
and these shows gain very high ratings, 
hence the proliferation of these type of 
programs. 

The two newer plastic surgery shows, 
“The Swan” on Fox and “I Want a Famous 
Face” on MTV are both similar in nature 
but each take a different approach on the 
plastic surgery sisue. 

“The Swan” has 16 female contestants 
who undergo extensive surgery with the 
goal of making it to the end to compete in 


a beauty pageant and be proclaimed “The 
Swan.” 

On one show the winner was a 32- 
year-old woman named Cindy. Some of 
Cindy’s procedures included an endobrow 
lift, mid-face lift, removal of cheek fat, 
removal of fat under eyes, lip augmenta- 
tion, liposuction, chin refinement, a 


.FotoFacial: laser hair removal, collagen, 


lasik surgery, breast augmentation and a 
tummy tuck. 

Cindy came out a completely different 
woman; her confidence was high, and one 
could tell she loved her new look when she 
saw herself in the mirror. 

How long will this new attitude last? 
That is unknown. 

On the cable network side, “I Want a 
Famous Face” takes a documentary style 
approach showing somebody who wishes 
to look like a celebrity. 

Subjects have desired ‘to look like 
everyone from Britney Spears to Brad Pitt 
to Elvis. 

Th shallowness and pettiness of the 
people portrayed on this show is alarming, 
as the infatuation with a certain celebrity’s 
looks is taken to the ultimate degree. 

These people look toward a celebri- 
ty’s success and try to emulate the person, 
rather than actually put any effort into 


developing their own penne and © 
uniqueness. : 

One of the most ironic Seacen is the 
fact that TV networks constantly ridicule 4 
Michael Jackson or Cher for all of their 
cosmetic upgrades, but then they turn 
around and have numerous programs ke, 
these. 

Also, the age demographic of viewers 
and the contestants on these shows fall into. 
the 18-to-35 category. These aren’t the 
people who are exactly battling: the, 

“aging” process 

The reflection of society mite 
through these shows needs to be analyzed. 
We have stooped so low as human beings 
that character and personality mean noth- 
ing in comparison to looks. 

Yes, the sophistication and possibili- 
ties of minor plastic surgery can work 
wonders for those who really need it. 
However, many who get these extensive 
procedures don’t. 

Angelique Arnauld said it best: 
“Perfection consists not in doing extraor- 
dinary things, but in doing ordinary things 
extraordinarily well.” 

— U-Wire” 
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‘CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What's the worst summer job 
you've ever had and why? 





“| was a waiter and the 
hardest part was trying to 
please people.” 


lan Gauthier, ’07 


“Probably working at that 

resturant where all the 

_ cooks were convicted cng: 
molesters.” 
















tie Kevorkian, 07 


\ take-out service ata 

ner called Johnny _ 
Rockets. It was the worst. | _ 
Saw a rat run across the. . 
food-court and worked with 
sketchy people.” 


oS Lauren Remmes, ‘07 





sold knives. That’s bad 
ugh, but you have to 

der about who’s 

buying them.” 





Devan Berry, 07 






_ “Working at Carbo’s, wear- 
ing a vibrant shirt, slipping 
on grease and smelling 

like garlic.” 


_ Katie Duchemin, '05 








“Champs Chips. Where do 
you want me to start? The 
heat or the lack of air con- 
ditioning?” 
Markus Hagerstrom, 
assistant recycling coordinator 













“Babysitting. It can be real- 
ly fun or really awful. Kids 
can be real cute or real 

- brats.” 





Amanda Levesque, '06 


Students from Mexico come 
to St. Michael’s at a reduced rate 


By Katie Healey 
Staff Writer 


For Alejandro Pons, step- 
ping off the plane in Burlington 
in January meant meeting up 
with familiar faces that he had 
met the semester before in his 
home of Mexico. 

Pons, a 22-year-old SIS stu- 
dent, was greeted by St. 
Michael’s sophomore Anna 
Woodley and several others who 
stayed at the Universidad de las 
Americas in Puebla, Mexico, last 
fall. 

“We got to know Alejandro 
through (St. Michael’s junior) 
Christian Paulino, because the 
two played on the same baseball 
team,” said Woodley, a Spanish 
and secondary education double 
major. 

This year marked the sixth 
fall that St. Michael’s students 
studied at UDLA, but it was a 
first for Mexican students from 
the host university to travel to 
Vermont to spend a semester 
here. 

“Tt took many years because 
of financial reasons,” Director of 
Study Abroad Kelly Cullins said. 
She said the monetary exchange 
rate for a Mexican student was a 
financial burden. One U.S. dollar 
is equivelant to 11. 25 piencan 
pesos. ° oe ee 
~° *“There” was a real cOst dis- 
crepancy,” said Polly Howlett, 
who has been teaching English as 
a second language at St. 
Michael’s for 16 years. 

The Mexican students have 
to buy warm clothes to survive 
the vicious Vermont winters, 
Howlett said. Last semester, Julio 
Cesar Hernandez and Carlos 
Burguete Vila were the pioneers, 
spending the fall semester at St. 
Michael’s and leaving with no 
regrets except wishes that they 
could stay for the spring. 

“They would have loved to 
have stayed, but they couldn’t do 
that and pay,” Howlett said. 

Cullins said she was finally 
able to work out a program so 
that Mexican students could pay 
their normal tuition and housing 
costs, which according to Cullins 
would be approximately $7,000 
to $8,000, to UDLA and only 
tack on the cost of their flight. 

The program is reciprical, 
Cullins said. For each UDLA stu- 
dent coming here one St. 
Michael’s student going to 
UDLA will only be responsible 
for paying St. Michael’s fees. 

“Agreements like this allow 
for students to go back and forth 
even if the dollars and cents 
aren’t the same,” Cullins said. 

Pons, who is taking four 
classes this semester, came to St. 
Michael’s in January with UDLA 
classmate Iracima Gaitan Soria. 
He was excited to see Woodley 
and Rose at the airport upon his 
arrival, Pons said. 

Woodley said she met Pons 
through St. Michael’s junior 
Christian Paulino, who played 
baseball with Pons in Mexico last 





Photo by courtesy of Noelle Gill 
Students of the fall 2003 semester prepare to depart for their semester 
abroad. Font row: Shemaine Rose, Andy Roy, Noelle Gill, and Wendy 
Miller. Back row: Professor Joe Kroger, Dave Davis, Christian Paulino, 


Tina Benson and Anna Woodley. 


fall. 

The friendships resumed 
with his American friends as 
soon as he joined them here, Pons 
said, making it easier for him to 
learn the English expressions that 
he would not study in the class- 
room. 

“They are really friendly,” 
he said. “They bring me places to 
eat, they call me, they ask me if 
everything is OK.” 

Cullins said the connection 
between these students is remark- 
able and has provided Pons and 


,Gaitan Soria with much support. 


Pons, who takes two ESL classes 
and two classes in accounting 
and marketing, said St. Michael’s 
provides him with a great aca- 
demic program to meet his needs. 

“We want them to be suc- 
cessful in learning the English 
language,” Cullins said. “St. 
Michael’s is a unique situation 
because they can receive credit 
(pertaining to) bearing and sup- 
porting their major and still take 
SIS English learning classes 
here.” 

Cullins said this fall will be 
an exceptional experience for St. 
Michael’s students to study at 
UDLA because they will have the 
opportunity to teach ESL in 
Mexican schools. 

Woodley said last semester 
she would have loved to teach 
ESL in Mexico. She said the 
internship office offered the St. 
Michael’s students _ limited 
options for voluntary placements. 

“Tf I had the opportunity to 
go to Mexico again, I think it 
would have been more rewarding 
to have found something where I 
could teach ESL,” Woodley said. 

This semester, six St. 
Michael’s students will be able to 
participate in UDLA’s core class, 
Cholula: The Complexities of a 
Holy City. Cullins said it’s a 
revised course from the one the 
students took last fall, The 
Mexican Case: Social Process, 
which focused largely on the 
indigenous city of Cholula where 
the university is located. Both 
this year’s course and last year’s 
were similar anthropology cours- 
es with a community service 
focus. 

The education majors within 
the group, Kristen Beattie and 


Amanda Lee, are especially 
excited to have the opportunity to 
teach English to Mexican stu- 
dents in schools or orphanages. 

Lee, a sophomore Spanish 
and secondary education major, 
said it was the main reason she 
decided to study in Mexico. 

“I picked UDLA because I 
wanted to be somewhere in 
Central America or South 
America that allowed me to do 
community service,” Lee said. 

In 1998, St. Michael’s alum- 
ni Denay Johnson studied at 


,UDLA and. made contacts during 


her stay that eventually led to her 
current job teaching ESL at the 
America School of Puebla. 
Johnston, who graduated in 2000, 
said studying at UDLA gave her 
the opportunity to make connec- 
tions and find the job. 

“While I was studying 
abroad I visited the America 
School and since they are always 
looking for English teachers they 
offered me the job on the spot,” 
Johnston said. 

Johnston said she was able to 
take Spanish classes offered for 
foreign exchange students in 
addition to education and art 
classes. 

“What’s new is we’ve been 
trying to get community services 
as part of the fall semester but it’s 
been difficult,” Cullins said of 
the curriculum the students will 
see next fall. “It’s difficult deal- 
ing with a foreign university 
instead of an American.” 

Now that the St. Michael’s 
students are able to hook onto the 
core class in the anthropology 
department at UDLA, the stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to 
teach ESL. 

“Tf the student is looking to 
teach English here in Puebla it 
would definitely benefit them to 
study abroad at the UDLA 
because you get to know your 
way around the city, what people 
are like, and the opportunity to 
learn the language so the commu- 
nication with parents and fellow 
teachers is better,” Johnston said. 

“Even if the student isn’t 
planning to teach in Mexico it is 
a fabulous experience studying 
abroad in a foreign country,” 
Johnston said. 
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MOVE’s volunteers bring aid beyond the U.S. 


Efforts in works to bring service trips to different countries next fall under one title: MOVE International 


By Kashina M. Sylvester 
Features Editor 


Imagine for a moment wak- 
ing every day at 5:30 a.m. to tem- 
peratures of 100 degrees, walk- 
ing through the streets during a 
monsoon with water up to your 
knees, or working with mentally 
and physically disabled children 
passing them from the potty to a 
set of hands that will clean and 
dress them and then another that 
will feed them. 

“It’s interesting to think 
about the people on the streets 
and where do they go when the 
streets flood,” said Meg Martin 
from the Class of 2003. “But 
experiencing a different culture 
teaches you that you can handle 
almost anything.” 

When Ann Giombetti came 
to St. Michael’s College in July 
of 1993 to serve as the associate 
director of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry, MOVE had 12 pro- 
grams. In 11 years of service she 
has seen as many as 25 programs 
run at one time. 

MOVE offers 21.community 
service options,;/but for the fall 
semester four new programs are 
being considered. MOVE 
International is just one of those 
options. 

Due to the success of previ- 
ous international service trips, the 
MOVE office has formed an 
organizational committee of fac- 
ulty, staff and students to develop 
sites, protocols and fundraising 
plans. The committee includes 
Ann Giombetti, professors Kathy 
Balutansky, Robert Lair, Kelly 
Cullins, and men’s tennis coach 
Robert Fleming. 

“We were all competing for 
the same grants from the S.A.,” 
junior Mike McCarthy | said. 
“Professors (Patricia) Siplon, 
Lair and Balutansky said we 
should get together under one 
umbrella for mutual benefit.” 

MOVE has requested that 
the Student Association increase 
the amount of money it receives 
annually from 7 percent to 10 
percent. 


Children from one of the orphanages in Calcutta pose for a picture with religious studies professor Robert Lair. 


“The increase is not solely 
for MOVE International,” said 
Giombetti. “In 10 years the num- 
ber of progams have doubled and 
we have never asked for an 
increase.” 

The college has offered stu- 
dents the opportunity to travel to 
such places as Haiti, India, El 
Salvador and ‘Tanzania, but 
through individual departments. 
The atmosphere of each country 
has been different, but the stu- 
dents’ goals have been the same. 
They have built a school, aided 
non-governmental organizations, 
delivered much-needed supplies 
and helped in several homes for 
orphans, the elderly, the sick and 
the dying. 

Because of limited space and 
funding, only a few students can 
attend each trip. Each student 
must undergo an application and 
interview process . 

“We are looking for people 
with previous experiences abroad 
that show signs of maturity, who 
are able to work well with others 
and who can act in a safe man- 
ner,” Giombetti said. 

Once chosen, students not 
only volunteer their time while 
away, but also before they leave. 
The students fund-raise for most 
of the money they’ll need for 


supplies and to pay for the trip. 
Depending on where they go, stu- 
dents can be expected to pay 
$500 to $1,500 to go on the serv- 
ice trips, Giombetti said. Money 
from events such as the interna- 
tional market, an event where 
students who have studied abroad 
bring back various items to sell tq 
the community, help to lower the 
trips cost. 

The students also meet once 
a week to prepare themselves. 
They learn what to expect when 
they get to their destinations, 
such as reactions and very differ- 
ent living conditions they will 
experience. 

“The meetings not only pre- 
pare us for what to expect, they 
also give us a chance to get to 
know each other before we spend 
several weeks in close.confines 
and emotional situations togeth- 
er,” first-year Andrew Bolduc 
said. 

At each meeting the group 
does something different to pre- 
pare the students. One week they 
may watch a movie relating to 
their particular area of study. 

On April 19, St. Michael’s 
graduates Meg Martin and Becky 
Jason, Class of 2003, who had 
been to Calcutta, India came to 
help prepare seven new students 
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oe 
Robert Fleming and Becky Jason 
take a walk in the 100-degree 
weather. 
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‘to make the trip. They were 


warned to bring medication for 
various illnesses, Gatorade to 
stay hydrated and told to watch 
what they ate. They were also 
warned about pinkeye and lice. 
“Tt’s almost impossible to 


avoid it,” Jason said. “I think out © 


of the six of us, four of us got 
pinkeye. The most you can do is 
have what you need with you or 
waiting for you when you get 
home.” 

Bolduc, seniors Holly Leon 
and Angela Madonia, junior 
Ashley George, freshman Siham 
Elhamoumi, and sophomores 
Erin Collins and Robynne Locke 
will be in Calcutta from May 17 
to June 5. A few of the items on 
their agenda include helping in 


and, a, different perspective 
‘world outside the U.S., world we | 


many of the Mother Theresa 
homes for orphans and the men- 
tally and physically disabled. 
They will also help in New Hope, 
a home that for the last five years 
have taken children from the 
women of India’s red-light dis- 
trict and provided them with a 
home and an education. 

All students who attend ~ 


bring back memories and experi- 


ences that change their lives and 
perspectives of the world around — 
them. Leon, a senior and sociolo- 
gy major, traveled to Tanzania 
and remembers children begging 
in the streets, but the minute they 
were given anything they always 
offered to share with those 
around them. Mike McCarthy 
said he will always remember his 
stay in Tanzania and overcoming 
the language barrier for the first 
time by using hand gestures and 
the little Swahili he had learned. 

They all came back to St. 
Michael’s agreeing about one 
thing. 

“By doing these projects we 
give a little back, but the affect 
personally is. so, profound,” 
McCarthy said. 

_ Brinson said the experience 
is something that affects the 
entire St. Michael’s community. 

“It makes a huge impact on 
St. Mike’s,” Brinson said, “Those 
who come back bring knowledge 


19? 


don’t necessarily think of in this 
day and age.” ’ 

Bolduc, who was introduced 
to extended service trips as a high 
school student by his father, St 
Michael’s sociology and anthro- 
pology professor Vincent Bolduc, 
agrees that the new perspective 
the students receive is greater that 
any short-term help they can 
give. ; 

“After two weeks, we leave 
and the children we held are still 
in the cradle,’ Bolduc said. 
“There’s a utility, but the real 
question is once we get back 
here, how do we get the kid out of 
the cradle?” - 


Henry Rollins brings his angry wit to the St. Michael’s campus 


By Abby Sweetser 
A&E Editor 


“Tm an angry person!” 
Henry Rollins announced as he 
took the stage in McCarthy Arts 
Center April 21. The event drew 
fans from across Vermont, and 
although it didn’t sell out, 75 per- 
cent of the theater was full. 

Rollins, 43, was a prominent 
member of the punk rock band 
Black Flag in the late *70s and 
*80s and now spends his time 
writing books. His stop at St. 
Michael’s was the last on a spo- 
ken word tour across the country. 

Rollins touched on many 
topics during his two-hour per- 
formance but focused on politics. 
He talked about President Bush’s 
State of the Union address, com- 
pared the Pope to himself (“he 


goes out and tours and everyone 
wants him to quit”) and told the 
audience stories about catching 
someone robbing his house and 
recording an album with William 
Shatner. 

Rollins also touched on 
political hot topics such as gay 
marriage, Janet Jackson’s breast 
exposure, illegally downloading 
music and the war in Iraq. 

“These are my opinions. You 
disagree with me? Good for 
you!” he told the audience. 

While Rollins’ topics ranged 
from very serious to very comi- 
cal, he made sure his -positions 
were clear, something he expects 
from everyone, liberal or not. 

“Tm tired of the lies,” he 
said. “If you’re homophobic, say 
it loud and proud.” 

Will Ulwick, a 1998 alum- 


nus, decided to bring Rollins to 
the St. Michael’s audience. 

“I've been a big fan since 
Black Flag,” Ulwick said. “I tried 
to get him here when I was a stu- 
dent, but it cost too much 
money.” 

Ulwick brought the idea to 
Jennie Cernosia and with the help 
of the Student Association and 
the A-Team, he was finally able 
to bring Rollins here. Ulwick had 
to replace the posters around 
campus three or four times 
because people were taking them 
down, he said. 

Ulwick got to spend some 
time with Rollins before the show 
and said he was a, “relaxed, 
down-to-earth, normal guy.” 

But as soon as he took the 
stage, Rollins transformed into an 
angry guy with much to say. His 


dedication to his beliefs was 
unwavering as he declared that if 
two people are in love, it doesn’t 
matter what their sex is. 

“Not in America. Not in MY 
America. Not on my watch!” he 
yelled. ; 

Rollins doesn’t mind when 
people download his band’s 
music. 

“At least you’re checking me 

ut,” he said. “If it’s anything on 
a major label, take it. Just steal it. 
Life is short, do weird shit and 
steal big music.” 

First-year Ember Oparowski 
attended the event and said she 
really enjoyed what Rollins had 
to say. 

“He’s really passionate. He 
may not be politically correct, but 
it’s an honorable thing to stand up 
for what you believe in,” she 


said. 

Cortney Sturtevant, a 2002 
alumna, said she would like to 
see Rollins perform at the college 
more often. 

“He says what people really 
think but don’t say,” Sturtevant 
said. “I think he makes really 
good points.” , 

Rollins will be heading over- 
seas for his second U.S.O. show 
to support the troops. 

“Tm anti-war, not anti- 
troops,” he explained as he talked 
about his experience on the first 
trip, where he met many soldiers 
and got to sign a bomb. 

In closing, Rollins told 
everyone in the room vote. 

“This is not the year to be 
apathetic. Never give up on the 
USA. It’s a great place with great 


? 


people! 
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St. Michael’s College celebrates 
a month of Haitian solidarity | 





Photo by Josh Cooper 


Mark Winslow and professor Kathleen Mondanaro give a presentation on April 26 about the quality of life and 
health issues of Petit Bourg, a village in northern Haiti. 


By Katie Barry 
Staff Writer 


April is Haiti Solidarity 
Month at St. Michael’s College. 
It’s a time when the college cele- 
brates its connections with Haiti. 

_ This year the focus was a bit 
wider and showcased Burlington 
residents who have been in soli- 
darity with Haiti. 

The presentations by a local 
_doctor who volunteered in Haiti, 
~a Burlington magician who has 
performed for Haitian orphans, a 
workshop on Haitian music and 
an exhibit of Haitian arts and 

In previous years, Haitian 
solidarity celebrations have last- 
ed a week, but organizers decided 
to create a monthlong celebration 
for 2004 in recognition of St. 
Michael’s centennial and Haiti’s 
200th anniversary of independ- 
ence. 

St. Michael’s held its first 
Haitian Solidarity Week in 1994, 

_ afew years after the elected pres- 
‘ident, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, 
was forced to flee the country by 
a military coup. He received sup- 
port for his cause in the United 
States, and several St. Michael’s 
professors organized the event as 
a show of recognition. Aristide 
came to speak at the college and 
received an honorary degree. He 
was eventually able to return to 
govern Haiti, but in 2000 the 
country was in turmoil again. 

Although Aristide had prom- 
ised a democratic country, his 
government was widely accused 
of intimidation and violence 
against his political opponents. 

St. Michael’s brought back 
Haitian Solidarity Week to 
demonstrate the college’s sup- 
port for the people of Haiti. 
English professor Kathy 
Balutansky, one of the co-chair- 
women of the event, said she 
believes this month provides an 
opportunity for St. Michael’s stu- 

‘dents to get a picture of the 
Haitian people beyond what is 
shown on the news 

“T think it’s given students 





an awareness of what’s happen- 
ing in Haiti, Balutansky said. 
“They can see things that have to 
do with Haiti that are positive, 
like the arts and the music.” 

In addition to organizing this 
month’s activities, Balutansky 
has led groups of MOVE stu- 
dents on service trips to Haiti. 
Students who have gone to Haiti 
often become very involved in 
Haiti Solidarity Month when they 
return, she said. Their enthusiasm 
helps to drive others to become 
involved. 

“The students who were in 
Haiti know a lot about the coun- 
try and they now have people 
they care a great deal about 
there,” she said. “They feel it’s a 
transformative experience.” 

MOVE Director Ann 
Giombetti, the other co-chair- 
woman of the event, said doing 
community service work in Haiti 
helped inspire her to get involved 
with Haitian Solidarity Month at 
St. Michael’s. 

“People sometimes dismiss 
countries like Haiti because of 
the economy, but there are so 
many incredible people there,” 
Giombetti said. “I had amazing 
conversations with farmers about 
philosophy, beliefs, religion. I 
met so many hard-working, intel- 
ligent people and had such rich 
conversations. It’s important that 
we not dismiss the people.” 

Junior Matt Hajdun »was 
scheduled to go on a MOVE trip 
to Haiti this year, but the trip was 
postponed because of political 
problems in the country. He said 
he’s been attending many of the 
solidarity workshops and presen- 


tations. 

“Some of us have agreed that 
even though we didn’t get to go 
to Haiti, we still need to show 
solidarity and raise awareness 
about the needs of the country,” 
he said. 

Hajdun said he thinks it is 
interesting to hear what is going 
on in Haiti from people like 
Balutansky, who are able express 
how ordinary Haitians are affect- 
ed by the events in their country. 

“She was able to give us 
inside advice, telling us what the 
situation really was and how it 
was affecting local communi- 
ties,” he said. 

Hajdun said he hopes the 
solidarity week will help the col- 
lege pay attention to Haiti. 

“Tt promotes an interest and 
you hope people take advantage 
of it,” he said. 

Senior Tiffany Goddard said 
one of her favorite activities was 
the Haitian drumming classes 
that were offered earlier in the 
month. 

“We got to hear from people 
who were really knowledgeable 
about how the drums are made 
and how it’s a big part of the cul- 
ture,” she said. “The drumming is 
just beautiful. I've never done 
anything like that before.” 

Goddard said she thinks the 
classes were interesting to people 
who knew little about Haiti. 

“T had some friends who did- 
n’t know anything about Haiti 
and went and they had a good 
time,” she said. “It was good for 
them to see.” 


HOROSCOPES 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Last week’s behavior has brought you great 
shame, but you enjoyed every minute of it. 
This week avoid making excuses to those 
bold enough to bring it up. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
A walk in the woods will never be enough to 
calm your nerves. The only thing you can do 
is have faith in your abilities. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

This week you may experiece a little trou- 
ble with love. Balancing friends and a loved 
one is an art that most people aren’t born 
with. Like anything else, it’s a rough lesson. 
So be ready for a bumpy ride. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Your hard work is coming to a close, but 
before you run off to have your fun, always 
remember to double check and make a 
backup. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Unfortunate circumstances will put a hold on 
well-organized plans. But like that which 
does not kill you, the unexpected can only 
make you stronger. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
It’s time to take responsibility for your own 
actions. Losing two jobs and failing three 


“exams isn’t a professor’s or manager's fault. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

The need to save and take care of some- 
thing is a good reason to adopt a pet, but 
not a good way to start a relationship. 
When you feel the urge, stop by. Petsmart. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You feel lonely and sometimes excluded, 
and when you hang out with couples you will 
always be a fifth wheel. This week attempt 
to make some new and single friends. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Having family and friends around you freed 
your mind. This week take advantage of this 
new state and catch up on work, for the end 
is nearing. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

While everyone else around you scrambles 
to finish what they started, you find yourself 
with lots of free time. Try volunteering it 
instead of sleeping it away. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
A few new pounds has you hurrying to the 
gym, but good intentions can become bad 
habits. Limit the time you spend there and 
bring a friend who can keep you grounded. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Financial and organizational trouble have 
you worried, but if you focus on your trou- 
bles you forget to pay attention to every- 
thing else, 
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St. Michael’s grads attempt to face real world after college 
Students decide whether to take time off or try their luck on the job market 


By G.M. Faretra 
Calendar & Columns Editor 


May 14, 2004, the day after 
Commencement and the first day 
of freedom for the class of 2004. 
Although it might seem like free- 
dom, for some it’s the first day of 
a whole new life. No more party- 
ing on a random Tuesday night. 
No more revisions for a paper 
written at the last minute. It’s 
time for the real world to take its 
effect. 


The real world 

For some St. Michael’s sen- 
iors, the real world will rear its 
ugly head before they can flip the 
tassel from one side of the cap to 
the other. 

“T would like to find some- 
thing as soon as I’m out of 
school,” said senior Michael 


Payne, a biology major. “It would 
be nice to have that kind of job 


Photo illustrations by Josh Cooper 
Students will trade in their 
graduation cap ... 





security so close to graduation.” 

Others will put off taking the 
red pill for a while and pursue a 
life in the matrix as long as they 
can. 

“TJ have a job as a financial 
adviser at a local Vermont 
agency, but I don’t start until 
June,” said senior Ryan 
Howrigan, a business major. 
“Ajthough I'll work at home, it 
will be nice to take a short break 
before I start working.” 

For most seniors, there are 
several choices they come to 
terms with when graduation 
draws near. They can either go 
right to work, go on sabbatical, or 
go to graduate school. One 
important thing that seniors must 
consider before moving on in life 
is, “did I get my money’s worth?” 
There’s no question that St. 
Michael’s is a very expensive 
school, and for a lot of seniors, 
they want to make sure they get 
their bang for their buck. When 
one graduates college they want 
to know that all the hard work 
they put in will be valued by 
future employers. 

“Tve worked really hard to 
get all I can out of the education I 
received here,” said senior Ben 
Wilber, a business major. “I don’t 
think that there’s a doubt that I 
will be able to land a very suc- 
cessful job and career with the 
schooling I received here.” 

The National Association of 
Colleges and Employers predicts 
that there will be 13 percent more 
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college graduates hired in 2004 
than 2003, the first increase in 
three years. Demand of college 
graduates was down 3.6 percent 
last year and 20 percent in 2002. 
The fields, according to several 
college career counselors, are 
health care, education, insurance, 
civil service and accounting. 
Counselors also indicated that 
jobs in entertainment, advertis- 
ing, and media or computer sci- 
ences are the scarcest. 

“Being a biology major 
leaves a lot of opportunities open 
for me,” Payne said. “It gives me 
the opportunity to work in sever- 
al different fields, putting my 
education to the test.” 

For some students, the idea 
of going on a sabbatical or vaca- 
tion is out of the question, if for 
no other reason than paying back 
loans is a priority. 

“T think finding a job will be 
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that (much more) difficult the 
longer people wait,’ Howrigan 
said. 

A Statistic in Forbes 
Magazine shows nearly 90 per- 
cent of students find work when 
leaving school within the first 
two months of graduation, while 
only 46 percent can find a lucra- 
tive job in their field thereafter. 

“I’m glad I have the security 
of knowing that I have a job 
come June.” 


The everyday grind 

Maybe the biggest difference 
between college and the real 
world is the daily routine. 
Although some students are 
faced with the same schedule day 
in and day out for months at a 
time, the option of going to class 
or not going to class is still there. 

It’s a known fact that stu- 
dents skip classes on a regular 
basis. Whether it be due to the 
flu, too many 12-ounce curls the 
night before, or just plain not 


‘wanting to go, students skip. 


Although one can get away 
with this during college, this is 
not an option in the real world. 
An employer, no matter what 
kind of company they are run- 
ning, is going to want their 
employees to be on time and effi- 
cient within the workplace. 
Coming in late or just not going 
to work isn’t going to fly in the 
real world. 

“Tt’s a rarity for me to miss 
class, but when I do I can’t help 
but think of what I’m going to do 
on days like that when I’m out of 
school,” Howrigan said. 
“Although I hope to become 
more aware of my surroundings 
and take things a little more seri- 
ous, those days will definitely 
come, and I need to fight against 
my will to not go.” 

While in school, many col- 
lege students tend to binge and 
have a little fun on the weekends. 
Although this is still possible out- 
side of school, it’s part of the 
maturing factor that will have to 
come in to place. An employer 
won’t want someone working for 
them that can’t control them- 
selves during a weekend away 
from work. Although having fun 
is OK, many students will need to 
learn that for all intents and pur- 
poses, the party is over. 

“Tt’s hard to believe that my 
time here is almost up,” Wilber 
said. “I’ve worked hard but have 
also had so much fun here over 
the past four years that it’s hard to 
believe that those times are over. 
I have to face the harsh reality 
that I will be working for a living 
and not just going to school and 
having fun on the weekends.” 


Life after SMC 

With all of these different 
factOrs and statistics weighing on 
the minds of seniors at St. 
Michael’s, it’s hard to aspire for 
the end to draw near. 

“[’m just going to miss the 
day to day stuff around campus,” 
said Wilber. “It’s hard to imagine 


... for a suit after May 13. 
Graduating seniors will use 
their St. Michael’s education 
to find work in the real world. 





waking up in the morning and 
going to wherever I have to go 
and not seeing the people that I 
see here every day. It’s kind of 
scary, actually.” 

Some students look at things 
in a different manner. 

“As much as I am going to 
miss all of my friends that I made 
here, I can’t wait to get my life 
started,” Howrigan said. “I’m 
still going to live at home for a 
bit, at least until I can save up 
enough money to build a house of 
my own.” 

It’s important for seniors to 
realize that no matter what, the 
friendships they have made 
throughout their years here can 
last forever. But they also must 
realize life must go on, and life 
moves on after college. 

Some senior won’t be able to 
escape the Burlington area after 
graduation. 

“‘T'm going to be living in 
Burlington with a couple people 
— one guy, two girls — from St. 
Mike’s next year,” senior Nate 
Laber said. “It should be a lot of 
fun since it will be the first time 
on my own and in my own 
place.” Laber couldn’t deny that 
his education at St. Michael’s 
was beneficial, and he will con- 
tinue at the job he is presently 
working. “I already have a good 
job, and until something better 
comes along I'll continue right 
where I am.” 

As the current seniors walk 
down the aisle on May 13, they 
can look at each other and see 
wonderful futures. Although they 
will be going in different direc- 
tions and doing different things, 
it’s important to realize that this 
class, the class of 2004, is going 
to succeed, and there is nothing 
that can stop them. 
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One of St. Michael’s original programs 


still providing influential role models 40 


Little Brother/ 
Little Sister. 
program helps 
Winooski youths 


By Christine Danyow 
News Editor 


As a single mother, Michelle 
‘Blais of Winooski was looking 
for a male role model for her only 
son, Chris, to look up to. When 
she learned about the Little 
Brother/Little Sister program at 
St. Michael’s, she filled out forms 
in hopes of getting him enrolled. 

One year later, Chris, then a 
John F. Kennedy School fourth- 
grader, was paired up with Josh 
Bates, then a St. Michael’s first- 

_ year. 

“When we first started hang- 
ing out, he was pretty quiet and 
reserved, not saying anything,” 
said Bates, now a senior and 
coordinator of the program. 
“Now he’s mouthing off to me 
like we’ ve known each other for- 
ever.” 

A sly grin crossed Chris’ 
round face as he punched his 
baseball into his broken-in tan 

~ glove from a bench in front of the 
St. Michael’s chapel. ~~ 


Bates has definitély had an’ 


influence on Chris, Blais said. 

"- »-“He’s developing a sense of 
responsibility and gained some 
- independence,” she said. “To 
hang out, go to college, ride in a 
college kid’s car, he’s really built 
an identity for himself.” 

Bates and Chris usually meet 
every Wednesday afternoon 
around 4 p.m. The two play base- 


ball, one-on-one basketball, 
video games, eat dinner together, 
or hang out. 


“He’s not old enough to beat 
me at basketball yet,” Bates said, 
poking at Chris from the pave- 
ment. 

“T have, too,” Chris said with 
a playful punch. 

Bates said he also helps 
Chris with his homework and 

“keeps him in line” when he has 
to. He also offers Chris advice 
whenever he needs it. 

“Tf I need him, I know he’s 
there,” Chris said. “I can talk to 
him when I want to.” 

Blais told Bates she would 
understand if Chris went to him 
with a serious problem. Bates 
agreed to tell Blais if Chris con- 
fided in him. , 

“Chris has a wonderful rela- 
tionship with a great guy,” she 


said. “He’s a positive role 
model.” 
The Little Brother/Little 


Sister program has had a big 
influence on Bates, too. When he 
started the program his first year, 
Bates was a pre-med major. After 
two years with Chris, Bates 
switched to psychology. He also 
helped develop a youth mentor- 
ing program when he studied 


rE 


Photos by Josh Cooper 
First-years Katie Hankinson (left) 
and Eve Williams (right) swim ~ 
with their little brother and sister, 
Mark and Amanda Billado in the 
St. Michael’s pool. The four are 
part of the Little Brother/Little 
Sister Program with Winooski’s 
John F. Kennedy School. 


‘ abroad in. Dublin, Ireland, last 


“He has added a whole new 
part to me,” Bates said. “He has 
allowed me to be a better role 
model, because I find myself 
doing stuff I know he will think is 
right.” 

An original service 

Although the Little Brother/ 
Little Sister program was offi- 
cially established with Winooski 
schools when the Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts began in 1988, 
it has been a St. Michael’s pro- 
gram since at least 1961, MOVE 
Director Ann Giombetti said. 


Before 1988, the program — 


extended to schools all over 
Chittenden County. There were 
about 200 participants from the 
St. Michael’s and area schools 
combined. The program was 
reduced in 1988 to 35-50 St. 
Michael’s and Winooski students 
each. 

“We purposely cut it back 
because it was too big,” 
Giombetti said. “There was diffi- 
culty handling that number of 
relationships. Now there’s more 
accountability and more respon- 
sibility for the students.” 

MOVE also wanted to keep 
the program closer to the college. 

“Economically, Winooski is 
struggling, but it’s on the rise,” 
Giombetti said. “If we establish a 
relationship in a community, it’s 
important to continue that rela- 
tionship, particularly with 
Winooski, because they’re in our 
back yard. They’re part of 
MOVE’s primary target source.” 
Matching up 

While Winooski parents sign 
their children up for the program 


ey 


at the beginning of the school 
year, St. Michael’s students apply 
to become or continue to be big 
brothers and sisters. St. Michael’s 


student applications are 
reviewed, and students are called 
in for interviews. 

After students are accepted, 
they fill out a questionnaire to be 
matched with a JFK student. The 
process usually takes a month 
until new and returning St. 
Michael’s students and Winooski 
children meet for the first time in 
October. 

In many situations, children 

_in the program come from single- 
parent homes. 

“Sometimes families can be 
very. difficult to work with,” 
Giombetti said. 

If big brothers or sisters 
notice any abuse, drug or other 
issues, they report them to 
Giombetti. Big brothers and sis- 
ters usually receive instruction 
from Social and Rehabilitation 
Services and Little Brother/Little 
Sister program coordinators on 
their role as reporters, Giombetti 
said. After an incident is reported, 
Giombetti tells JFK Little 
Brother/Little Sister coordinator 
Charlie O’Connor, and _ he 
decides what should be done. 

~ Role models come in twos 

When JFK _ third-grader 

Amanda Billado saw how much 





Mark went 
through a time 
when he didn’t 

really like school. 
Now that 
he’s picked up Eve, 
he doesn’t fight us 
anymore. 


— Crystal Billado 
mother of Winooski 
little brother, Mark Billado 


fun her first-grade brother Mark 
was having “with St. Michael’s 
big sister and first-year Eve 
Williams, she wanted a big sister, 
too. 

Now she and big sister, first- 
year Katie Hankinson, pair up 
with Mark and Williams every 
Wednesday night. 

Hankinson had already been 
hanging out with Williams and 
Mark, and Amanda _ usually 
tagged along with her brother. 
The four now enjoy swimming, 
reading books in Durick Library, 
wheelbarrow races in the halls 
and tag. 

“It’s a real stress relief and a 
boost of confidence,” Hankinson 
said as Amanda giggled on the 








years later 


bed next to her in Williams’ dorm 
room. “They don’t care about the 
way we dress or how we look 
they just think we’re cool.” 

“T really have as much fun, 
with Mark as he does with us,” 
Williams said. 

Mark and Amanda’s father 
Jeff Billado, knew he wanted his 
children to have the same oppor- 
tunity he had when he was in 
school. When he and his wiie. 
Crystal Billado, learned of the 
program at St. Michael’s, 
brought back memories of his big 
brother, a St. Michael’s grad. 

“T had him for nine years,” 
Jeff Billado said. “He was my 
best friend. He had a huge influ- 
ence on me.” 

Mark’s parents have seen the 
same influence on him from 
Williams. 

“Mark went through a time 
when he didn’t really like 
school,” Crystal Billado said. 
“Now that he’s picked up Eve, he 
doesn’t fight us (to stay home 
from school) anymore.” 

Mark is always excited to 
see Williams. 

“Tt feels like I have two sis- 
ters,” Mark said, glancing up at 
Williams with squinty, inquisitive 
eyes. “One’s older, though.” 
Long-term friendships 

For Giombetti there’s noth- 
ing better than hearing from 
alumni who still keep in touch 
with their little brothers or sisters. 

“There’s. nothing more pure 
than volunteer service without 
pay,” Giombetti said. 

Senior Bates has no inten- 
tions of breaking ties with Chris 
when he moves to Boston after 
graduation. Bates is originally 
from Dalton, Mass. 

‘Tl come up to see him,” 
Bates said. “And if he’s real 
good, I'll take him to some 
games in Boston.” 

Jeff and Crystal Billado are 
hoping for the same lasting rela- 
tionships for their son and daugh- 
ter. Williams and Hankinson said 
they planned to stick with it. 

“Four years from’ now, I 
can’t picture going four years and 
then not any having contact with 
him,” Williams said. 

For Bates, the four years he’s 
spent with Chris and three years 
as program coordinator have 
been “life developing.” In two 
weeks, they will be done seeing 
each other at St. Michael’s, Bates 
said, but certainly not for good. 














HOUSES 
FOR RENT 
Essex, close to SMC 
$395 per month 
plus utilities per student 


3-, 4- or 5-bedroom houses with hard- 
wood floors. Ready May 1 and June 1. 


Call 879-0333 for-more info. 
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Above: A diamond-tipped saw prepares to cut into a slab of granite. Water is used to help 
clear away debris so the saw can cut more smoothly. 


Right: Granite is then chipped to a desired size with a chisel and hammer. 


Looking across the hori- 
zon, there is nothing but a big 
gaping hole in the Earth that’s . 
more than a quarter of a mile 
wide and three football fields 
deep. In Barre, this isn’t a 
strange sight to see. For more 
than a century, Barre has been 
the self-proclaimed “Granite 
Center of the World” and has 
churned out famous granite 
sculptures that can be seen all 
over the world. A company 
called Rock of Ages owns the 
majority of the quarries in the 
hills of Barre, and it does most 
of the excavating. - 

The blocks cannot be bro- 
ken or chipped off by hand. 
Holes are drilled down into the 
walls and dynamite is dropped, 
breaking off blocks weighing up 
to 10 tons. Once lifted out, they 
are broken up into smaller 
blocks using diamond-tipped 
saws that-are more than 8 feet 
in diameter. 

The smaller blocks are sold 
off to other granite companies 
where they are shaped and 
carved into works of art. 
Companies like Montpelier 
Granite Works make their living 
off grave stones. 
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A grave stone has just been sandblasted. 





Once the granite is sized and shaped into a memorial, a thin layer 
of rubber paper with names and dates cut out is lain on the gran- 
ite. The granite is then sandblasted to engrave the names. 





A tree looms over a Celtic cross in Hope Cemetery in Barre. This isn’t just a single 
person’s grave stone but rather the plot for deceased members of the entire Ramon 
family. 


Barre is Known not only for its granite but also its stock car racing at Thunder 
Road. This is the grave stone of Armand “Joey” Laquerre, who died Feb. 1, 1991. 
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By Abby Sweetser 
A&E Editor 


When Keven Eriksen, 48, 
went to her first Higher Ground 
concert a month ago, she wasn’t 
expecting any sort of special 
treatment, but that’s what she got. 

“J got separated from my 
friends and I’m only 5 feet 1 inch 
tall, and all these really big pee- 
ple stood in front. of me,” she 
said. “One of the workers said (to 
the people in the crowd), “Could 
you please move, someone 
behind you can’t see.’ It. felt 
good. It felt like (the employees) 
really cared.” 

This dedication to the audi- 
ence was one of the fundamental 
goals that the four owners of 
Higher Ground set when they 
opened their night club six years 
ago. 

“We're all music people, we 
all love music, and we’ve all 
gone to a million shows,” said 
Alex Crothers, co-owner of the 
club. “Part of our mission was to 
create a place where people had 
an incredible time at a show, and 
whatever we can do to accom- 
plish that, that’s our M.O.” 

On April 25, Higher Ground 
closed its doors for the last time. 
The club will be leaving the 
Champlain Mills Marketplace, 
which is the central business dis- 
trict in Winooski. At this point, its 
future is uncertain. Several loca- 
tions are being explored by the 
owners, but nothing is definite. 
What is certain, however, is that 
the loss of the club — even tem- 
porarily — will have an impact on 
the Burlington music — scene. 
Bands and patrons agree: There’s 
no place like Higher Ground. 

“Higher Ground is one of the 
key places in the Vermont music 
scene,” said Colin Clary, lead 
singer of the Vermont-based band 
The Magic is Gone, and guitarist 
for The Smittens as well as a solo 
performer. 

“There will definitely be a 
void,” Clary said. 


The beginning 


Higher Ground opened April 
15, 1998, as the offspring of four 
young entrepreneurs: Matt Sutte, 
Rob Hintze, Kevin Statesir and 
Crothers. Crothers and his crew 
felt throughout their years in the 
Burlington scene that something 
was missing. 

“We saw this void that exist- 
ed in the area for a mid-sized 
music hall that had all the things 
I wanted in a music hall — unob- 
structed sight lines, a great sound 
system, easy production, good 
staff,” Crothers said. 

Higher Ground landed in 
Winooski because the downtown 
Burlington area, at the time, “did- 
n't lend itself to having a brand 
new 500- to 600-capacity night 
club opening,” Crothers said 
Winooski was willing to take a 
chance on these “unknown entre- 
preneurs” and allowed them to 
convert a former Denny’s into the 
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night club they had always want- 
ed. 

However, success didn’t 
come overnight. 

“We just kept our noses to 
the grindstone and kept working 
on getting bands to come to the 
venue, to come to Vermont and to 
take a chance. It was a little 
touch-and-go there for the first 
summer,” Crothers said. 

Seth Yacovone of 
Morrisville has been playing at 
Higher Ground since it opened 
and played 22 shows at the venue 
over the years. 

“The first time I remember 
meeting. Kevin Statesir was at 
Club Toast and he was like, ‘Oh, 
I’m opening a club and we'd like 
to get you to play there. We’re 
thinking about having Tammy 
Fletcher come down and play. 
We'll have blues and all kinds of 
music,’ Yacovone said. “And I 
meet a lot of guys in bars who are 
like, ‘Oh, ’'m opening a place, 
we're gonna have a big party,’ 
and I was just kinda like, cool, 
whatever, this guy’s not gonna 
open a club. And then eight 
months. later, I was like, wow, 
this guy has a really nice club.” 

After a few years of intense 
work, Higher Ground began to 
make a name for itself. and 
became one of the premier desti- 
nation clubs in the area. 

“We .don’t necessarily have 
to be in the downtown area. We 
draw the types of talent that peo- 
ple don’t mind traveling to. see,” 
Crothers said. 


The music, the memories 


Higher Ground has hosted 
more than 1,500 concerts from 
every genre of music since its 
opening. From local heroes to 
Grammy-winning performers, 
the night club has become known 
not just for the number of shows, 
but also for the quality of the 
bands chosen to play. 

Some of the more famous 
entertainers have included John 
Mayer, Tenacious D, Trey 
Anastasio, Norah Jones, Guster, 
Gov’t Mule, Ween, Dave 
Matthews Band, Black Eyed 
Peas, Cake, Flogging Molly, Beth 
Orton, Eve 6 and Thursday. 

“The only baseline criteria 
that I have for booking bands is 
that they have to be of a certain 
level of quality,’ Crothers said: 
“We book everything under the 
sun. Pll book blues or jazz or 
rock or emo or jam bands or reg- 
gae or world beat or funk or com- 
edy or circuses. It was always a 
goal to bring in the best possible 
talent we could to the area.” 

Yacovone agreed that no 
matter the genre, the music is 
always of top quality. 

“Even if it’s not stuff I like, 
you have a pretty safe bet of 
knowing that whatever is going 


Photos courtesy of Big Heavy World 
Performers over the years have 
included, top to bottom, Dick ~ 
Dale, Dysfunkshun and The Cush. 


to be at Higher Ground is going 
to be of good quality,” he said. 


“Tt might not be my kind of. 


music, but it was nice to have that 
safety net of, ‘I wonder what 
there is to do? Oh, this is at 
Higher Ground, so I know it’s 
going to be at least interesting.’ 
I'm going to miss having that 
greatly. It’s been a luxury to have 
a club that gets some of the best 
bands at that level.” 

Jim Lockridge, founder and 
director of the Burlington music 
organization Big Heavy World 
has been going to shows as well 
as hosting shows at Higher 
Ground for years. In conjunction 
with Higher Ground, Lockridge 
planned and held an event called 
Hellbender at the venue for two 
years. The event included heavy 
metal bands, kids playing the 
video game Quake, and comput- 
er-generated wall projections. 

“IT wanted an event that had 
computer generations and a bru- 
tal music showcase in a complete 
sensory overload,’ Lockridge 
said. “It was intense, but (Higher 
Ground) was great to work with. 
They know their business. The 
people are genuine, friendly and 
accessible, not some scary, elite, 
big-city night club owners. They 
set a good example for how to be 
a business that supports the com- 
munity.” 

Higher Ground has also 
hosted the Advance Music 
Homebrew High School Band 
Search, an event that promotes 
young new bands in conjunction 
with Advance Music Center and 
the radio station WBTZ-FM. 

St. Michael’s junior Mike 
McCarthy has played at Higher 
Ground several times with his 
band The Guilty Ones, formerly 
known as Absolute Zero. 
McCarthy played in the High 
School Band Search twice. 

“Higher Ground just has a 
certain attitude that is rooted in 
the fact that they cater to so many 
diverse music styles and have 
such a good mix of local and 
nationally touring artists,” 
McCarthy said. “(They) also 
were really great for us because 
they could host all-ages shows 


and keep the bar open at the same 
time.” 
Supporting the scene 

While the emphasis of 


Higher Ground has always been 
to bring in national talent, the 
club has consistently tried to sup- 
port local and regional music, 
too. 
“The best way we can do it is 
by trying to get local, regional 
bands on in front of larger 
bands,” Crothers said. “(We try) 
to have great local bands come 
and play before 500 people 
before opening up for their 
heroes.” 

When the final closing date 
of April 25 was set, Higher 
Ground staff tried to continue the 
tradition of supporting local 
music by inviting as many local 
bands as possible back during the 
last month of concerts. 

“We put a call out to all the 
local bands,” Crothers said. “We 
filled the calendar in with all 
these amazing local nights with 
tons of special guests. It’s been a 
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We’re not ending 
because we’ve gone 
out of business. We’re 
not ending because 
we’re having a bitter 
dispute with each 
other. We’re ending 
at the top of our 
game. It feels good to 
be ending like that. 


— Alex Crothers 
Co-owner of Higher Ground 


really ; amazing last month 
because we’ve got just about 
every local band or musician in 
some form or another into the 
club to play one last show.” — 

Clary played with The 
Magic is Gone on March 27 and 
said he was happy to have been 
given the chance to play again at 
the original location. 

“I was psyched to get in one 
last show before they close the 
doors,” Clary said. “It was just a 
really good show.” 


No other place like it 


While the Burlington area 
isn’t lacking in venues, Higher 
Ground will be missed. 

Abbey Parker, 21, from 
Essex has been to about 10 
Higher Ground shows and is 
afraid that the closing of the club 
will hurt the entire music scene. 

“It brings a lot of young kids 
in, and they get the feel of the 
music scene and then wonder 
what else is going on,” Parker 
said. “Maybe they pick up a flier 
for other shows or something. 
The larger bands that Higher 
Ground could get definitely draw 
in kids who don’t normally or 
can’t normally come to shows 
and opens their eyes.” 

Local musician and cartoon- 
ist James Kochalka has played at 
Higher Ground numerous times 
and said the all-ages shows he 
played were some of the best 
because he was able to expose 
younger audiences to his music. 

“My show is pretty wild, and 
some of these kids were as young 
as 7 or 8 years old, and it was 
probably their first rock show 
ever,” Kochalka said. “It was 
great to be able to hit them with 
something really eye-opening, 
knowing that before this they had 
only seen MTV-style stuff.” 

Nickie Fleury, a waitress and 
security worker for Higher 


Photo by Abby Sweetser 
Posters from past shows decorate the walls of Higher Ground. 
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Photo courtesy of Big Heavy World 
James Kochalka sings in drag. 


Ground, said she also thinks the 
club will be missed. 

“We're unique because of 
the size, location, being low-key, 
catering to local colleges and just 
the way it’s run; the people here 
care. It was built from the ground 
up, it’s a family environment,” 
Fleury said. “It'll be a sad day if 
you don’t have a place like this 
anymore.” 

One of the biggest parts of 
Higher Ground’s identity is the 
way the club is set up. Several 
bands and patrons commented on 
the fact that the stage was always 
the most prominent part of the 
club. 

“It definitely doesn’t feel 
scummy,” said Pete Talbot, a 22- 
year-old college student from 
Johnson who attended the 
Thursday concert on April 14. 
“Other places are predominantly 
a bar first and a club second.” 

Yacovone said this layout 
also helped to make performing 
at Higher Ground better than at 
other venues. 

“The club is set up in such a 
way to make the music the focal 
point, keeping the bar as far away 
as possible in the room, and 
pushing it way in the corner it 
makes it so the people who are 
getting drinks and aren’t that 
interested are in the back and the 
people that are into it are in the 
front,” Yacovone said. “It really 
lets you have great nights where 
the crowd is on your side and 
having so much fun.” 

Crothers said the layout was 
a significant part of the club. “A 
lot of places build a bar and put a 
stage in the corner. We built a 
stage and put a bar in the corner.” 

McCarthy also said he is 
sorry to see the club go. 

“Higher Ground is a piece of 
Vermont music history,” he said. 
“I’ve played and seen some of 
my favorite shows in that little 
club. If Higher Ground can’t find 


a new location, it will leave a 
huge hole in the Burlington 
scene.” 


End of days 


“It’s getting down to the end 
for this club, so we’re going to 
help them bring the roof down,” 
announced Thursday front man 
Geoff Rickly while playing a 
two-day concert at Higher 
Ground April 13 and 14. 

The night club is the last 
business to evacuate the building 


in the Champlain Mills 
Marketplace, following suit of 
next door neighbors Little 


Ceasars Pizza and Golden Wok. 
The building will be torn down to 
make way for a whole new down- 
town, including new streets, a 
parking garage and housing, 
according to Raymond Crete, 
zoning administrator for 
Winooski. 

“The city of Winooski is 
undergoing a massive redevelop- 
ment project and has been 
endeavoring to launch this proj- 
ect for two and half, almost three 
years,” Crothers said. “We’ve 
been aware of it since day one ... 
They've always been very up 
front that if this project got off 
the ground they would have to 
dislocate the place. It’s basically 
that we got displaced because 
they are making way for 
progress.” 

Patrons attending some of 
the final shows at Higher Ground 
expressed mixed feelings about 
being present for the end. 

“T feel good that I’m seeing 
them in their last days,” Talbot 
said, “but I also feel sad that ’'m 
seeing them in their last days.” 

Other people in the music 
scene aren’t too worried about 
the future for the four owners. 
Lockridge said he believed they 
would carry on and be fine. 

“No- matter where they go, 
they will find — success,” 
Lockridge said. “I’m looking for- 
ward to what they do next.” 

Kochalka said he thinks the 
closing of this club is only part of 
the natural flux of a scene. 
“Whatever happens, I think inter- 
esting music is going to continue 
to exist in this town,” he said. 
“There’s an ebb and flow as the 
years go by. Scenes grow and die, 
clubs start and close down. If 
you’re patient, or better yet, if 
you work to make it happen, 
another wave always comes 
along.” 

Crothers and the other own- 
ers of Higher Ground aren’t feel- 
ing too bad about the timing of 
the closing and possible move. 

“We all agreed we’ ve had an 
amazing six-year run,” he said. 
“We’ve done over 1,500 shows; 
we’re ending on a really positive 
note. We’re not ending because 
we've gone out of business. 
We're not ending because we’re 
having a bitter dispute with each 
other. We’re ending at the top of 
our game. It feels good to be end- 
ing like that.” 


Resurrection? 


While their time at the cur- 
rent location is certainly over, 
Crothers said the future of the 
four owners is still in limbo. 

“Everything is still under 


discussion,” Crothers _ said. 
‘We’ ve got four partners, and not 
everyone may want to continue 
on in the new location. So we’ve 
got to figure out who wants to 
continue, in what form.” 

A few locations are being 
looked into, including the 
Merrill’s Showcase on Williston 
Road in South Burlington, and 
the building that once housed Sh- 
Na-Na’s in downtown 
Burlington. Crothers said he did- 
n’t want there to be much excite- 
ment about a possible re-opening 
because nothing is certain. 

“We're looking at different 
towns, we’re looking at different 
locations, we’re looking at differ- 
ent buildings,’ Crothers said. 
“We don’t want to go to a place 
where we’re not wanted so we 
want to be really careful. We also 
don’t want to get a lot of people 
overly excited about us just con- 
sidering a place.” 

If a move does happen, 
Crothers said he would like to see 
it happen within the next six 
months. Beyond that point, 
Crothers is worried that they 
would lose momentum and 
would have to start over again as 
a completely new club. 

“T think we can do it as long 
as we do it in a timely manner,” 
he said. “If it takes too long we 
probably won't do it. 
Unfortunately, we'll probably 
just walk away from it.” 

Crothers said this time 
around Burlington is more wel- 
coming to the club than it was six 
years ago, perhaps only because 
of the club’s reputation and 
impeccable track record. 

“Instead of being this con- 
cept we were six years ago, we’re 
now a very concrete identity,” 
Crothers said. “Now that we’re 
an institution you can wrap your 
arms around and you can quanti- 
fy and you can look at a six-year 
track record, it’s much easier to 
get people to sign on and be 
excited about something.” 

Crothers said if a move is 
made, they have some definite 
plans for how the new location 
will work. The owners hope to 
expand — Merrill’s Showcase 
could hold up to 1,000 people — 
but still keep with their original 
goals of having unobstructed site 
lines and good sound quality. 
Crothers said he also wants to 
make sure the space is flexible 
enough for shows drawing any- 
where from 200 people up to a 
maximum capacity. 

Yacovone said he would def- 
initely be interested in playing 
wherever the Higher Ground 
crew ends up. He was optimistic 
that wherever it lands will work 
well, although it will never be the 
same as the original space. 

“It'll never be the same 
again, but at the same time I think 
the four guys who run it, those 
guys really won’t do it again 
unless they do it right,” Yacovone 
said. “I think it has a chance to be 
better. It will be different, but I 
think they will always have the 
goal of making it a music hall 
first. You can go anywhere to get 
a Budweiser. I think they'll try to 
make sure it’s a special place 
wherever they go, and I hope 
they find a place quick, because 
the area needs it.” 
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New theater is Majestic with 10 screens 


Williston gets a new cinema featuring high-back seats, Dolby Digital sound 


By Colleen Rainsford 


Staff Writer 
Vermont’s newest and 
largest movie theater, the 


Majestic 10 in Williston, had its 
grand opening on Friday, April 
16. Located near the superstores 
Wal-Mart, Best Buy and Home 
Depot, the theater hopes to attract 
people after a day of shopping. 

The first screening was the 
Quentin Tarantino film, “Kill 
Bill: Vol. 2,” and a full-theater 
opening followed. Matinee and 
evening shows started on 
Saturday, April 17. 

“This was opening week- 
end, and it has been busy even 
though it wasn’t really publicized 
that well,” Majestic 10 employee 
Laura McDonough said. 

McDonough, a freshman at 
St. Michael’s, has worked with 
Merrill Jarvis, the co-owner of 
the Majestic 10 for three years. 
Jarvis also owns the Ethan Allen 
Cinema, Merrill’s Showcase and 
Merrill’s Roxy, a downtown the- 
ater that shows independent 
films. When the new theater 
opened, McDonough decided to 
_ work at the Majestic 10 because 
she has worked with Jarvis 
before. 

Jarvis said he hopes the 
Majestic 10 will draw in people 
with its sound quality and seat- 
ing. “All 10 screens have Dolby 
Digital sound,” Jarvis said. The 
theater seats 1,648 people com- 
fortably with high-back rocker 
chairs and ample leg room, he 
said. 

While walking around the 
area, Mindy Ransom, a high 


school sophomore from 
Williston, discovered the theater. 

“T saw a sign and decided to 
look into it,” she said. Ransom 
also has friends who work at the 
theater and told her to check it 
out. 

“T like the theater. It’s a lot 
better than I expected it to be 
because (Williston) is such a 
small town,” Ransom said. 

High school junior Joey 
Robar from Colchester said he 
thought the theater was “pretty 
cool.” 

“T think I am going to go to 


the drive-in theaters,” Robar said. - 


Until the weather is nice, he said, 
the Majestic 10 is an excellent 
alternative. Robar and Ransom 
were there to see “The Alamo.” 

Diane Hayden and _ her 
daughter went to the Majestic to 
see “Scooby-Doo 2.” 

“The theater is quite nice,” 
Hayden said. She discovered the 
theater through an article in the 


newspaper earlier that day. “The 
movie was loud because of the 
surround sound, and we were sit- 
ting in the front,’ she said. 
Hayden said the area needed 
another movie theater. 

The Majestic 10 is now the 
largest theater in Vermont, best- 
ing nearby Essex Outlets Cinema 
by about 150 seats. Co-owner of 
Essex Outlets Peter Edelmann, 
said he said initially there will be 
some competition between the 
cinemas. 

“Tt is only natural to be curi- 
ous about the other theater. Over 
time we will see what happens,” 
Edelmann said. Eventually Essex 
will try to win back some of the 
ticket sales. Edelmann said he 
will consider putting out a ques- 
tionnaire to the public asking 
what can be done to improve 
their experience, Edelmann said. 

“If a lot of people want the 
rocker chairs, which seem to be 
popular among young people. It 





Photos by Amy Weinstock 
Patrons wait for food before a movie at Majestic 10, which features rocker chairs and Dolby Digital sound. 


can be changed,” he said. 

Essex has eight screens and 
seats 1,500 people. All 10 screens 
at the Majestic 10 have stadium- 
style seating, and three screens 
are curved to give a “clearer, 
sharper focus,” Jarvis said. The 
stadium seating is attractive to 
many people, although many St. 
Michael’s students are not aware 
of the new theater. 

Sophomore Analese Dunn 
did not know anything about a 
hew movie theater. With Essex 
Outlets Cinema closer to the col- 
lege, students might prefer the 
shorter drive to the theater. _ 

“If both theaters had the 


‘same movie, I would go to 


Essex,” Dunn said. “If Williston 
had a movie that Essex didn’t, I 
would go to Williston. I also like 
the stadium-style _ seating 
Williston has.” 

Junior Darlene Fresia had 
not heard of the new theater, 
either. 





Only a small banner announces 
the name of Vermont’s newest 
and largest movie theater. 
Minimal promotion brought small 
crowds to its opening on April 16. 


“I haven’t heard anything 
about it,” Fresia said. “I would 
definitely go to Essex because I 
know they offer a student dis- 
count on tickets.” 

Advertising was kept to a 
minimum around the area, 
because “we wanted to see if we 
had to do more advertising. 
Currently we are advertising 
every day in the newspaper,” 
Jarvis said. 

“We’re not getting the news- 
paper from Williston, we’re not 
talking to the people who live 
there, so a lot of kids don’t know 
about the theater,’ Fresia said. - 


- Jarviscalso plans to opén a° 


restaurant in conjunction with the 
theater in about a month. 

“Tt will be a local place, 
something small and_ fast, 
although there are no. final 
plans,” Jarvis said. “Tt will serve 
things like popcorn shrimp, sand- 
wiches and chicken wings.” 





Garner is a chick flick hit in ‘13 Going on 30’ 


By Abby Sweetser 
A&E Editor 


The end of the semester is 
hectic for everyone, and who 
wouldn’t love a good study break 
filled with lots of laughter? This 
is why I encourage every single 
one of you chick flick lovers out 
there to grab up your stressed-out 
friends and head to the theater to 
check out “13 Going on 30.” 

The film starts off by taking 
us back to 1987 for the birthday 
party of super-geek Jenna Rink. 
Aside from her best friend, Matt, 
everyone is just using her for 
homework and food, and in a 
moment of adolescent angst she 
wishes she could be 30. Suddenly 
she wakes up and it’s 2004, and 
she really is 30, with a naked 
boyfriend and all. As she tries to 
figure out what exactly has hap- 
pened over the last 17 years, she 
realizes she certainly didn’t grow 
‘up to be the person she wanted to 
be at 13 and wonders if it’s too 
late to fix it. 

The movie takes a gentle 
look at adolescence in the 1980s, 
as well as a harder look at what it 





VIE 





“13 Going on 30” 

Director: Gary Winick 

Writers: Cathy Yuspa and Josh 
Goldsmith 

Starring: Jennifer Garner and Mark 
Ruffalo 

Rating: 8 out of 10 


takes to get to the top today. It 
seems as though 30-year-old 
Rink has everything she ever 
wanted, but what she had to give 
up to get there, including her best 
friend, are huge voids that can’t 
be filled with designer clothes 
and school-night parties. 

Jennifer Garner does an 
amazing job of capturing a 13- 
year-old’s innocence and amaze- 
ment at the grown-up world, 
from her utter shock at the 
thought of cell phones to the way 
she dresses and plays with other 
teen girls. 

Garner, known for her 
tough-as-nails character Sydney 
on the TV show “Alias,” shows 


off her softer, funnier side in this 
new take on the girl-trapped-in- 
grown-woman’s-body plot line. 
Her facial expressions, tone of 
voice, everything about her 
seems to scream, “I’m just a 13- 
year-old girl!” Her acting has 
never been better as she shows 
off her multidimensional, very 
confused character’s inner work- 
ings. Plus, she really can dance to 
“Thriller” like it’s 1987. 

Gary Winick, who is fairly 
new to the director’s chair, does 





Photo from www.imdb.com 
Jennifer Garner hams it up as a 13-year-old girl in a woman’s body. 


an amazing job of working with 
the actors to make every moment 
believable, including making the 
wrinkly Mark Ruffalo, playing 
the grown-up and grown-apart 
best friend Matt, almost look 
sexy. Winick attempts to capture 
the feeling of being swept up in a 
moment of nostalgia and fun, and 
it really does work. 

The chemistry between 
Garner and Ruffalo is surprising- 
ly believable. There’s just some- 
thing about the idea of meeting 


up with a high school crush and 
being able to start all over again 
that seems appealing to most of 
us girls, even if it really only 
works out in the movies. It’s 
another beauty and the geek rela- 
tionship, but with Garner letting 
her inner geek shine through, it 
seems to be more about two long- 

lost lovers reuniting. 

The unfortunate weak point 
in the film is its plot. Tried and 
true, the girl-switches-body trick 
is always good for laughs but 
hardly as good for an original 
plot. From about the opening 
sequence it’s pretty clear exactly 
where the movie is headed and 
how it will end. But this doesn’t 
mean the film isn’t good for a ton 
of laughs in between, and isn’t 
that what a good chick flick is all 
about? 

This movie doesn’t break 
down any barriers, doesn’t hit 
new movie-going heights, does- 
n’t shock you with tons of explo- 
sions, but it does fulfill the basic 
purpose of movies — entertain- 
ment. And it’s entertainment well 
worth the price of a movie ticket. 
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Photo from the 2002 Doe Camp, held at Mount Snow, where women learn outdoor skills. 


Organization gives opportunity 





Archery is one of the many outdoor courses V.O.W. offers. 


ee 


for women to enjoy outdoor activities 


Vermont Outdoors Woman focuses on wilderness skills, training 


By Joel Lehman 
Outdoors Editor 


For a long time, a void need- 
ed to be filled in Vermont. For 
such an outdoor-savvy state, 
there were no-clubs-or-organiza- 
tions that catered 'to womerr who 
wanted to take better advantage 
of the numerous outdoor activi- 
ties available here, from camping 
to hunting to fishing. 

Then in 1992, a group of 
southern Vermont women came 
together to form Vermont 
Outdoors Woman, a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to educat- 
ing women in wilderness skills in 
a safe, unintimidating forum. 
“Our organization: has all 
types of women,” said Susan 
Nadeau, former director of 
Vermont Outdoors Woman. 
“There are mothers, doctors, 
young people, old people. You 
name it.” 
Nadeau is the only female 
member of the Vermont Fish and 





Wildlife Board. 

Vermont Outdoors Woman 
has grown to include more than 
500 members. The all-female 
board organizes and plans events 


that train women in “everything 
‘from. fly-fishing to gun safety to 


first-aid skills,” Nadeau said. 

The organization has paved 
the waved the way in breaking 
down the gender barriers in 
sports that are often associated 
with masculinity, such as hunting 
and fishing. 

“Women are generally pretty 
tentative about getting involved 
in outdoor activities,” said Dayle 
Vance-Goad, information and 
data coordinator for V.O.W. 
“Wilderness skills are often per- 
ceived as a guy thing. We are try- 
ing to get rid of that stereotype in 
Vermont, to show these women 
that it’s something we can enjoy, 
too.” Vance-Goad also works as 


an information systems specialist 
at the University of Vermont 
school of nursing. 


The organization often 
schedules retreats where women 
can take courses in wilderness 
skills such as kayaking, hunting 
or horseback riding. Coming off 
the winter season, courses were 


offered in cross-country skiing, 


snowmobiling and snowshoeing. 
Members receive discounts on 
the fees for the different courses 
offered. 

“We’re not having any trou- 
ble increasing participation or 
finding members. We’ve found 
that women are extremely recep- 
tive to our organization,” said 
Eve Greene, the director of 
Vermont Outdoors Woman. 
“Even women who don’t consid- 
-er themselves to be the outdoor 
type quickly find that that they 
really are ... especially with the 
younger professionals, they find 
that (being outside) is the perfect 
way to relax.” 

“V.O.W. largely focused on 
hunting and fishing at first,” 
Nadeau aid. “But Vermont has so 


: The courses are always taught with a focus on eco-awareness and environmentally sound ethics. 


much to offer, we try to diversify 
ourselves as much as possible.” 
Maybe that’s why the organ- 
ization has grown in popularity 
throughout Vermont. 
“We’ve been received so 
warmly,”, Vance-Goad _ said. 


“Even the guys have been excited 


for us. I hear all the time about 
how receptive husbands _ or 
boyfriends have been.” 

The trips are coordinated 
with the aid of the Vermont 
Outdoor Guide Association, 
which develops programs based 
on the needs and requests of 
Vermont Outdoors Woman’s 
members. 

The membership fee is $20 
each year. Benefits include dis- 
counts on gear, and discounts on 
certain events and programs . 





Cleaning out 


your dorm room? 


Bring us your stuff and we’ll pack 
& ship it home for you! 


Upcoming 
V.0.W. Events 


m - Mother-daughter 
wildflower hiking, 
May 7-9 in East 
Dover. 


m Welcome to 
spring one-day 
retreat, May 15 in 
Manchester. 


a Vermont trails on 
horseback, May 21- 
23 in Shrewsbury. 












Lowest prices—direct from 
UPS!! 


The UPS Store 
4 Carmichael Street, Suite 111 


Essex, VT 05452 
(Hannaford/Essex Outlets & Cinema Entrance) 
Phone: (802) 879-6959 Fax: (802) 879-6984 
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Eating disorders are a serious issue in college 


Many college women, growing number of men suffer from poor body image 


By Eliza Delaney 
Health & Fitness Editor 


When Jessica Frey was 16, 
she restricted her diet and worked 
out for six hours a day. At 18 and 
in college, her anorexia turned 
into bulimia. Now 23, Frey has 
been on the road to recovering 
from an eating disorder for 
almost four years. 

“T look at my life now and 
then when I had an eating disor- 
der. I had to find food to binge 
on, money to buy it and a place to 
release it,” said Frey, an employ- 
ee of Howard Community 
Services in Burlington. “I was so 
involved in that, I didn’t realize 
there was so much more I could 
be doing with my day.” 

Frey, a native of New York, 
moved to Burlington four months 
ago. She is a graduate of the State 
University of New York at 
Brockport in Brockport, N.Y., 
and has a bachelor’s of science 
degree in health education and 
health services. 


How it started 


Twenty-five percent of 
female college students have 
some kind of eating disorder, said 
- Nancy Weber, a licensed clinical 
mental health counselor and part 
of the Help Overcome Problem 
Eating team at the University of 
Vermont. 

Eating disorders are com- 
mon on college campuses in var- 
ious forms and severities, said 
Mary Masson, an adult nurse 
practitioner at St. Michael’s 
College Health Services. 

Many factors can lead to the 
development of eating disorders, 
including the stress of defining 
who one is in their late teens and 
early 20s, the need to succeed at 
all things, society’s views on how 
both women and men should 
look, and the prevalence of diets 
and diet foods, Masson said. 

For Frey, the pressure of the 
media and the culture of the 
United States, depression and 
family issues started her on 
excessive exercise and restricting 
her meals. 

“T think it started off inno- 
cently. It was nothing I meant to 
do,” she said. “I was into sports, 
so I trained a lot. I just kept train- 
ing and it became obsessive. If I 
wasn’t on my bike then I was 
playing soccer or doing some- 
thing else.” 

Marissa C., 24, a graduate of 
Simmons College in Boston and 
an administrative assistant in 
finance, said she is not sure how 
her eating disorder began. 

Her body image issues began 
at age 14. From senior year in 
high school through sophomore 
year in college, she was both 
anorexic and bulimic at times. 

“How it started is something 
I always think about,” said 
Marissa, who spoke on the condi- 
tion that her last name would not 
be used. “I think it was my way 
of coping with stress and how I 
deal with emotions.” 

Marissa spent many years in 


ballet classes. 

“They’d say, ‘Suck your 
stomach in and tuck your butt 
under,’” Marissa said. “You were 
praised for being thin.” 

It is very hard to be a woman 
in this culture and not worry 
about your appearance, Weber 
said. 

“Almost every eating disor- 
der started with a successful 
diet,” Weber said. “With some 
people it goes to an obsession.” 
Admitting there’s 
a problem 

Exercise took over Frey’s 
life. She cut off all contact with 
her family and friends. She was 
depressed but convinced she was 
not doing this to herself. 

“Two years through high 
school and my parents and coun- 
selors said nothing,” Frey said. 
“I lived with six girls in college 
and none of them knew I had an 
eating disorder until I told them.” 

Both Frey and Marissa first 
admitted they had eating disor- 
ders to their friends and families 
their sophomore year of college. 

At 5-foot-6 and 105 pounds, 
Frey’s mom pleaded with her to 
see a pediatrician, who referred 
her to a therapist specializing in 
eating disorders. It was not until 
two years into recovery that Frey 
admitted she truly needed help. 

For Marissa the response 
from family and friends was sim- 
ilar, but her mom felt guilty for 
not recognizing she had a prob- 
lem. There are books on how to 
cope with eating disorders and 
how families should cope with an 
eating disorder, Marissa said. 

“T lived alone during recov- 
ery and it forced me to confront 
my problem,” Marissa said. “Do 
you really think I wanted to live 
that way? I had to tell myself I 
was strong enough to get over it.” 
Finding treatment 

UVM and St. Michael’s have 
teams of health professionals that 
are there to assist women and 
men with eating disorders. 

The H.O.P.E team at UVM 
and the eating disorder team at St. 
Michael’s are made up of a psy- 
chologist, health practitioner and 
dietitian. They provide an outlet 
for students to talk about their 
problems, receive health advice 
and counseling, monitor stu- 
dents’ health and make referrals 
to other health professionals. 

The H.O.P.E team does out- 
reach and clinical work on the 
UVM campus. The goal is to 
raise awareness of eating disor- 
ders through speaking to fraterni- 
ties and sororities, classes and 
sports teams, said Candace 
Polzella, a registered dietitian 
and part of both UVM and St. 
Michael’s teams. 

The need for eating disorder 
awareness and treatment is 
important on college campuses, 
Weber said. 

In high school, guidance 
counselors can pull students 
aside if they believe they need 
help. In college it is different. 
Students have to make the choice 
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to come for help, Weber said. 

“A lot of students develop 
eating disorders on campus, but 
many students come to college 
with them,” Polzella said. “If 
they have never had any treat- 
ment, this is an opportunity for 
help.” 

Therapy and recovery 

The earlier treatment can 
start, the better the chance of 
recovery. 

An important aspect of head- 
ing toward recovering from an 
eating disorder is counseling and 
therapy. Therapy ranges from 
educational to individual to fami- 
ly and group therapy, Weber said. 

There are body image and 
eating disorder support groups at 
UVM. People come to group 
counseling because each person 
shares a common bond and 
knows what the others are going 
through, Weber said. 

“Some people fear what oth- 
ers might think of them if they 
know they are in therapy,” Weber 
said. “Coming to group therapy 
depends on the stage of recovery 
and depends on the person.” 

Neither Frey nor Marissa 
needed to be hospitalized, but 
they both did extensive outpa- 
tient work. Frey was in therapy 
for three and a half years. 
Marissa did individual therapy 
for two and a half years. 

“I did psychology and 
behavior modification therapy, 
not meds,” Marissa said. “I had 
an excellent doctor.” 

Frey did family, individual 
and group counseling, and med- 
ications. She took Prozac to sta- 
bilize her moods but did not rely 
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on medications for recovery. She 
has not been in counseling since 
she moved to Burlington. 

“T did a lot of group therapy 
and it lifted my spirits,’ Frey 
said. “At 20 years old, I felt crazy 
going to see a therapist, but in 
group therapy people are in dif- 
ferent spots of recovery and it 
gives you hope. Now I look back 
at others in earlier stages of 
recovery and I can see how far I 
have come.” 

Frey did therapy through a 
local hospital in New York. She 
also started an eating disorder 
support group at her college. 

“I brought speakers into 
school, planned Eating Disorder 
Awareness Week and wrote arti- 
cles about eating disorders in my 
school newspaper,” Frey said. 
Keeping a journal of her day 
helped in her recovery, too, she 
said. Writing down which food 
she had eaten, her feelings, or 
when she slipped and binged and 
purged allowed her to try to cor- 
rect the habit. 

“From writing it down I 
could find the pattern of what 
time of day or when I would have 
slips,” Frey said. “I would then 
take a walk or read to keep 
myself busy during the times of 
day I had slipped.” 

Frey said she does not con- 
sider herself to be completely 
recovered yet, but therapy and 
journaling have helped her real- 
ize that recovery has to happen in 
steps. 

“If I have a slip, I have to 
look back at my day and slow 
down,” Frey said. “Having an 
eating disorder pleased me and I 
had to find other ,ways to please 


myself.” 
Media 


The media do not cause eat- 
ing disorders, Polzella said. 
Everyone looks at the media, but 
not everyone has an eating disor- 
der. There are many other factors, 
such as social pressures, psycho- 
logical issues, possible genetic 
predisposition for eating disor- 
ders, relationship issues and self- 
esteem problems. 

“Someone with high self- 
esteem does not think they have 
to look the way the media tells 
them,” Polzella said. “Someone 
with low self-esteem thinks they 
have to look that way.” 

Although the media do not 
directly cause eating disorders, 
societal pressures and the media 
have a big effect on women. 
Women are supposed to be confi- 
dent and also look a certain way, 
Weber said. 

The media and societal 
expectations affected the way 
Frey viewed her body for a long 
time, she said. As a young girl 
she never knew the women on 
magazine covers were not com- 
pletely perfect. 

“Often times they have been 
airbrushed or certain parts of 
their bodies are not even real,” 
Frey said. . 

The advertisements for diets 


-and.diet. products have flooded. —.., 


the media for decades. Now, with 
the Internet, advertisements for 
diets and exercise equipment are 
even more pervasive, Weber said. 

“No longer is it just no fat, 
now it is no carb,” Weber said. “If 
people just ate a moderate diet 
and got regular physical activity, 
people would be fine.” 
Helping a friend 

Frey is going back to school 
to become a registered nurse. She 
wants to work in prevention and 
awareness of eating disorders, 
she said. 

“T think a lot of people are 
dealing with eating issues and 
body image issues,” Frey said. “I 
think I can bea voice of hope. 
There is a better life out there, 
and you don’t have to be con- 
cerned with weight and calories.” 

Marissa has not gone look- 
ing for outlets to speak about eat- 
ing disorders, but she has done 
two talks on her battle with 
anorexia and bulimia at her old 
dance studio. 

In helping a friend, it is best 
to take the person aside in a pri- 
vate place, and first talk about 
what you have noticed and 
express your concern, Weber 
said. Even if the person is con- 
fronted really well, they might 
still be in denial. Make sure to 
arm yourself with brochures and 
literature for them, Weber said. 

Frey’s advice to those who 
might think a friend has an eating 
disorder is to confront the prob- 
lem with them. 

“If you catch an eating disor- 
der in an earlier stage, it is easier 
to cure,” Frey said. “Don’t hold 
back if you think someone has a 
problem.” 
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Stock up on tissues, it’s prime allergy season 


Nagging headaches and runny noses can be distracting during finals week 


By Amanda Blaszyk 
Staff Writer 


Constant sneezing, sniffling, 
coughing and itchy eyes are a 
part of the spring season. 

About 50 million Americans 
suffer from allergies, according 
to the American College of 
Allergy, Asthma, and 
Immunology. Allergies can be 
troublesome for college students, 
especially around spring exam 
time, when pollen counts rise. 

Students can suffer a range 
of allergies from dust to food, but 
the changing seasons can be an 
irritating time. 

“The fact that we are near a 
large body of fresh water proba- 
bly affects allergies more than 
any specific plants or trees in our 
area,” said Susan Jacques, direc- 
tor of Health Services. “A lake 
brings with it mold and other 
fungi.” 

Dr. Charles Anderson, a fam- 
ily practice doctor and allergist in 
Colchester, said grass, buds and 
increased rainfall are allergens in 
the area. Ragweed is especially 
harsh for some people because it 
has two seasons in Vermont, one 
in June and another in late 
August, he said. 

For some students, allergies, 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 


Allergies leave many students sniffling and sneezing through the day. 


around exam time, can be dis- 


tracting. 
“I get bothered when things 
are blooming,” sophomore 


Kathryn Ennist said. “It gets a lit- 
tle annoying, especially if my. 
head hurts and I’m trying to 
study.” 

“School ends right before 
my big allergy time in mid-May,” 
sophomore Halley Grabarz said. 
“They don’t affect my. school 
work.” 

In some cases allergies can 


be controlled, but in others, they 
are inevitable. 

“Some students take antihis- 
tamine meds,” Jacques said. 
“Antihistamines decrease allergic 
symptoms such as itchy and 
watery eyes, runny nose and 
scratchy throat.” 

Sebastian Palmeri, a sopho- 
more, said he is allergic to pollen 
and mold, but taking Allegra and 
Flonase calm his sinus headaches 
and congestion during the chang- 
ing seasons. 
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“For me, an allergy is an 
inconvenience,” Palmeri_ said. 
“That’s all it is.” 

Histamine is a chemical in 
the body that is released when an 
allergen is inhaled or touched, 
Anderson said. 

“Things are airborne,” he 
said. “If you’re susceptible, 
allergies are going to catch up to 
you.” 

Students can take over-the- 
counter and prescription drugs to 
relieve their allergy symptoms. 

“Claritin is a good daytime, 
over-the-counter antihistamine 
because it doesn’t cause drowsi- 
ness,’ Jacques said. “A good 
combo is to use Claritin in the 
morning and Benadry] at night.” 

Anderson recommends tak- 
ing vitamin C or Quercetin, a nat- 
ural, herbal antihistamine. 

Shots are another way of 
controlling allergies, but they are 
not appropriate for everyone. 

“To receive allergy injec- 
tions, someone must be tested by 
an allergist to see what specific 
allergies one has,” Jacques said. 
“The goal of allergy injections is 
to build up resistance to specific 
allergens.” 


Allergy tips 


m To reduce exposure 
to pollen and other out- 
deor allergens, wash 
your hair before going 
to bed. This will remove 
any pollen that has got- 
ten on you during the 
day. 

™ Pollen counts are 
highest during the 
afternoon, so plan 
activities accordingly. 

@ To reduce nasal 
congestion without the 
use of medication, 
sleep with your head 
slightly elevated. 

@ if you have pets, 

_ keep them either out- 
side or inside during 
allergy seasons, so 
pollen and other aller- 
gens do not enter your 
house. 


Information from www.norx- 
allergy.com/allergytips 


Green tea is best for the 
body, but all are healthful 


By Katie Ouellete 
Staff Writer 


When senior Patrick Kiely 
went abroad last fall, he enjoyed 
the tradition of tea time. 

“When I studied abroad in 
Ireland I drank a lot of tea and ate 
crumpets,” Kiely said. “I want to 
bring the passion for tea back to 
the United States.” 

With a busy lifestyle it is 
easy for the body to get tired and 
run down. There are many reme- 
dies out there for weak immune 
systems, but tea is the answer for 
drained students, said Susan Noel 
of the Duchess Tearoom & 
Shoppe in Essex Junction and 
herbologist Laura Brown. 
Whether it is green, black, hot or 
cold, tea offers the body high 
amounts of antioxidants, which 
help to work against lingering 
germs and viruses in the body, 
Noel said. 

“Antioxidants are high in 
tea,” she said. “There is a slight 
amount of caffeine, no jolt like 
you can get from coffee. It’s a 
gentler rise of awareness, and it 
lasts longer than coffee.” 

Tea is good for the body 
overall, but benefits depends on 
what a person is looking for, 
Brown said. 

“Tea is a_ preparation,” 
Brown said. “Herbal medicine 
doesn’t solve all problems; it’s 
based on their individual needs.” 

Brown and Noel’s opinions 


differ in one area: Is tea better for 
you when it is hot? Brown said 
warmer tea is better for the body, 
while Noel said it- should not 
matter because, once it is brewed, 
the chemicals and flavors should 
not change. 

However, there is a differ- 
ence among types of teas and 
what each one is good for, Noel 
said. Regular tea offers the least 
health benefit among the wide 
range of tea. Black and green teas 
are among the best two teas for 
the body. Black tea has one-third 
the amount of caffeine of coffee, 
and green has one-third the caf- 
feine of black tea. 

“The antioxidants in green 
tea are slightly more than in 
black,” Noel said. “If you want 
the healthiest tea, drink green, 
but if you don’t like the taste and 
still want to be drinking healthy, 
switch to black,” she said. 

Kiely says he enjoys drink- 
ing Sleepy Time Tea and others 
to help him fall asleep during the 
school year. Although he does 
not enjoy the taste of green tea, 
he drinks it when he needs to. 

“T drink it when I sometimes 
don’t feel well. Sometimes it 
helps and sometimes it doesn’t,” 
he said. “I drink it hot during the 
winter and cold during the sum- 
mer. During the winter it feels 
refreshing and it kind of drains 
your body of its toxins.” 
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28 
Wednesday 


International Coffee Hour. 
International coffee hour in the 
St. Edmund’s Foyer from 3:15 to 
4 p.m. 


Japanese Language _ Class. 
Japanese language class in 
Jeanmarie 375 from 6 to 8 pam. 
Contact Vince Guy for more 
information. 


Miracle Worker. The Vermont 
Stage Company presents “The 
Miracle Worker” by William 
Gibson. Tickets are $25 and the 
show runs through May 2. 


Dance Party. Top 40 Dance 
Party with DJ Robbie J. 
Wednesday night at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open 10 p.m. 
No cover charge. 21+ 


Rookie Fire & Rescue. A class 
for rookie fire and rescue workers 
in St. Edmund’s from 6 to 9 p.m. 


Haiti Solidarity. St. Michael’s 
College presents keynote speaker 
Robert Fatton Jr., professor and 
chair at Woodrow Wilson Depart- 
ment of Politics at the University 
of Virginia. He will speak on 
“Haiti’s Political Predicament: 
‘The Contradictory Legacy of 
1804” at 7 p.m. in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center. 


Karaoke. Show off your 
musical talent Wednesday night 
for Top Hat Karaoke at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Wild Out. Millennium Nightclub 
hosts a Wild Out party with free 
pool. 21+. 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Rasputina. Club Metronome 
presents Raputina, Murder by 
Death, and Dialogue for Three. 
Tickets for the show are $9 in 
advance, $11 the day of the show. 
21+ 


A-Dog. A-Dog plays The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
Admission is free. The show 
begins at 10 p.m. All ages. 


Guitar Club. The guitar club 
will meet in the Alliot lobby from 
8 to 11 p.m. 


29 
Thursday 


Voter Registration. The Political 
Science Club will hold a voter 
registration drive in the lobbies of 
Alliot and St. Edmund’s from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Contact Ember Op- 
arowski at Ext. 5862 for more 
information. 


Voreza. Voreza plays The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
Admission is free. The show 
begins at 10 p.m. All ages. 


Ladies Night. Ladies join DJ 
Robbie J. Thursday at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 21+ 


Rasputina to play Club Metronome 


Photo taken from www.rasputina.com 


Rasputina, Murder by Death, and Dialogue for Three play Club Metronome on April 28. Tickets 
for the show are $9 in advance, $11 the day of the show. 21+. 


Rock On! 135 Pearl rocks the 
house Thursday with Queen City 
Rock with Chia and Elliot. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 


Project Democracy. Millennium 
Nightclub will host its first voter 
registration event. DJ Robbie J. 
will be on the turntables rockin’ 
the tunes, and Thendo Shikor of 
Project Democracy will run the 
registration table. The event runs 
from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Ages 18- 
20 admitted until 11 p.m., 21+ 
can party until 2 a.m. 


Religious Studies. The religious 
studies department will hold its 
student presentations in the 
Tarrant Hall of Fame Room from 
10 to 11:30 a.m. The public is 


“welcome. 


King and I. The Lyric Theater 
Company presents “The King 
and I’ at the Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts. Tickets are $16 
to $22 and the show runs through 
May 2. 


Japanese Language Class. 
Japanese language class in 
Jeanmarie 375 from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Contact Vince Guy for more 
information. 


Arts Festival. Performing Arts 
Festival on the Campus Green 
from noon to | p.m. Contact 
Erika Senft-Miller at 893-8167 
for more information. 


Rookie Fire & Rescue. A class 
for rookie fire and rescue workers 
in St. Edmund’s from 6 to 9 p.m. 


Guitar Club. The guitar club 
will meet in the Alliot lobby from 
8 to 11 p.m. 


Student Voice Recitals. Student 
voice recitals in the McCarthy 
Recital Hall from 7 to 10 p.m. 
Contact Dan Marcy at 865-0696 
for more information. 





Bb e 
Friday: 


Creative Dance. There will be a 
creative dance class in the Tarrant 
Dance Studio from 10:25 to 
11:40 a.m. Contact Katherine 
Orthman at Ext. 2571 for mor 
information. "ego 


Opera Fest. The Barre Opera 
House hosts an Opéra Fest. 
Tickets for the show are $15 with 
students and children saving $2. 
The show begins at 7:30 p.m. 


Flava. DJ Robbie J. and DJ 
Toxic hand-spin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors. open at 9 p.m. 
$3 cover charge. 21+ 


Dan Crary. Solo guitarist Dan 
Crary plays the UVM Recital 
Hall. Tickets are $20 for students, 
$25 for adults. Showtime 7:30 
p.m. , 


Jazz Concert. Japhy Ryder will 
perform a Jazz concert in the 
McCarthy Recital Hall at 8 p.m. 
Contact Dave O’Connor at Ext. 
5371 for ticket information. 


Julee Glaub. Julee Glaub plays 


the Old Lantern Restaurant in - 


Charlotte. Tickets are $15 and are 
available through the Flynn 
Center box office at 863-5966. 
The doors open at 7 p.m. 


QP ee Ug 
Saturday 
Digi-Fest. The journalism and 
mass communication department 
presents Digi-Fest, a digital film 
festival, from 7 to 9 p.m in the 


McCarthy Recital Hall. The pub- 
lic is welcome. 


Bobby Previte. Jazz Drummer 
Bobby Previte and Bump play the 
UVM Recital Hall. Tickets are 
$16 for adults, $12 for students. 


Showtime 8 p.m. 


The Kent Variety. The Kent 
Variety plays The Waiting Room. 
Admission is free. The show 
begins at 10 p.m. All ages. 


Cave In. Cave In plays Club 
Metronome with an opening act 
to be announced. Tickets are $9, 
doors opening at 6:30 p.m: All 
ages show. 


Opera Fest. The Barre Opera 
House hosts an Opera Fest. 
Tickets for the show are $15 with 
students and children saving $2. 
The show begins at 7:30 p.m. 


Spin Cycle. Hip-hop/house 
party with DJ Toxic and DJ 
Robbie J. at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 9 p.m. 
$3 cover charge. 21+ 


2 
Sunday 


Murphy’s Law. Murphy’s Law 
plays Club Metronome. Tickets 
are $11, with the doors open at 7 
p.m. 21+ 


Opera Fest. The Barre Opera 
House hosts an Opera Fest. 
Tickets for the show are $15 with 
students and children saving $2. 
The show begins at 2 p.m. 


3 
Monday 


Queer Lounge. Queer Lounge 
takes the stage at The Waiting 
Room in Burlington. Admission 
is free. The show begins at 7 p.m. 
All ages. 


Poetry Open Mic. Open Mic 
Night Poetry reading at Barnes & 
Noble in South Burlington at 7 
p.m. Adults and teens. 


4 
Tuesday 


Joe Firstman. Joe Firstman with 
Rich Price play Club Metronome. 
Tickets. are $8 in advance, $10 
the day of the show. The doors 
open at 7 p.m. 21+ 


5 


Wednesday 


Cinco de Mayo Celebration. 
Millennium Nightclub hosts a 
Cinco de Mayo celebration. DJs 
Jack Spade, Robbie J., and Mizzy 
Gunz rock the “wheelz of steel” 
all night. Live performance by 
Trauma Unit. The celebration 
runs from 10 p.m. to 2 am. 
Women get in for free. Men 18 to 
20 $7, admitted until 11 p.m., 
21+ can party until 2 a.m. $2 


Continued on Page 21 


Cave In 


Photo taken from www.cavein.net 
Cave In plays Club Metronome on May 1 with an opening act to be 
announced. Tickets are $9 with the doors opening at 6:30 p.m. All 
ages show. 
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Continued from Page 20 


Dance Party. Top 40 Dance 
Party with DJ Robbie J.at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open 10 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ 


A-Dog. A-Dog plays The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
Admission is free. The show 
begins at 10 p.m. All ages. 


Karaoke. Show off your 
musical talent for Top Hat 
Karaoke at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 


Lewis Black. Comedian Lewis 
Black performs stand-up at the 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. Tickets for the show are 
$29.50 to $38.50. 


6 
Thursday 


Unity Sounds. Unity Sounds, 
“An Evening of Reggae DJs” fea- 
turing The Roots Revolution- 
aries, Solomonic Sounds, Selecta 
Messenga, DJ Toshiba and Itation 
Sounds. The show begins at 10 
p.m. Admission is $8. 


Rock On! 135 Pearl rocks the 
house with Queen City Rock 
with Chia and Elliot. Doors open 
at 10 p.m. No cover charge. 


Shania Twain. Shania Twain 
will be at the Bell Centre in 
Montreal. Tickets for the show 
range from $64.50 to $115 in 
Canadian money. The show 
begins at 7 p.m. 


#8 
Friday 
Reconstruction. UVM Lane Se- 


ries presents reconstruction, an 
all female quartet, at the UVM 


s all the seniors find 
themselves on the home 
stretch of their college 


careers, I’d 
like to take a 
moment and 
share some 
of my favo- 
rite activities 
and memo- 
ries from my 
time spent 
here at St. 
Mike’s that I 
won’t be able 
to do any- 
more. 

I'm going to miss being a 
late-night DJ at WWPV with my 
co-host Mike Balch, and all the 
random phone calls we got, such 
as the time some random person 
called us up after we had an on- 
air argument and told us that DJs 
at a Catholic college should 
remember what Jesus said and 


DiFiglia 








Recital Hall. Tickets are $20 for 
students, $25 for adults. 
Showtime 7:30 p.m. 


Turkey Bouillion Mafia. Turkey 
Bouillion Mafia with Grand 
Theft Bus play Club Metronome. 
Tickets for the show are $8. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. 


“Flava? DJ Robbie J. and DJ 
Toxic hand-spin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno Friday night at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. $3 cover charge. 
21+ 


8 
Saturday 


Wayfaring Strangers. The 
Wayfaring Strangers play the 


Lewis Black at the Flynn 


Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. Tickets for the show are $24 
to $28. Showtime 8 p.m. 


Spin Cycle. Hip-hop/house 
party with DJ Toxic and DJ 
Robbie J. at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 9 p.m. 
$3 cover charge. 21+ 


~~ The Bernadettes. The Barre” 


Opera House presents The 
Bernadettes. Old school rhythm 
and blues will fill the Barre 
Auditorium for concert and 
dance. Tickets for the show are 
$15. Showtime 7 p.m. 


9 
Sunday 


The Oriana Singers. The Oriana 


COLUMNS 


Photo taken from www.backnblack.com 
Comedian Lewis Black performs stand-up at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts on May 
5. Tickets for the show are $29.50 to $38.50. 












Singers with Madrigals, Motets, 
and a Mass for Spring will per- 


form at the Cathedral Church of - 


St. Paul. Tickets are $10 to $15, 
and the show starts at 3 p.m. 


10 


Monday 


Graham Colton. Five-member 
band Graham Colton plays 
Nectar’s Restaurant. The show 
begins at 7 p.m. There will be a 
cover charge at the door. 


Andre Rieu. Andre Rieu per- 
forms at the Bell Centre in 
Montreal, Canada. Tickets for the 
show range from $95 to $295. 
The show begins at 8 p.m. 


Poetry Open Mic. Open Mic 


A goodbye tribute to St. Michael’s 


forgive one another. 

The fact that the people at 
New England Wings know my 
name and make small talk with 
me when I place orders there is 
something that will also be 
missed. I can’t even count the 
number of times that I’ ve ordered 
food from that place. I wonder if 
they'll deliver to New Jersey. 

I’m not going to be able to 
play Frisbee in front of the chapel 
anymore, or golf on the 200s 
mound, or even go laundry-bas- 
ket sledding in Joyce. I won’t be 
able to walk behind the observa- 
tory and look at the stars, or build 
snowmen in the Quad. 

No longer will I be able to 
sink into that amazingly comfort- 
able couch in Joanne Nelson’s 
office, or plop down in front of 
the fireplace in Alliot Hall on a 
cold winter’s night. 

Of course how could anyone 
not miss Durick Library? Many 


. The fact that the 
people at New 
England Wings know 
my name and make 
small talk with me 
when I place orders 
there is something 
that will also be 


missed. 
99 


were the hours I spent working in 
that library on papers I can’t even 
remember anymore. Many were 
the hours that I spent in Durick 
my freshman year because I’d get 
lost in the stacks due to the fact 
that they were circular, and I 
would wander around looking for 
a stairwell that was never to be 
found. 

I'll especially miss the peo- 


ple and their wacky ideas. 
Anyone else remember the many 
attempts made by the guys from 
Alumni 4S to catch seagulls for 
pets sophomore year? Or how 
about the old soft drink dis- 
pensers that Alliot threw out 
which were turned into drink 
mixers by some enterprising 
alcohol fanatics? 

Pll always laugh when I see 
students with square backpacks 
at 3 a.m. on a Saturday thinking 
that they are so slick because no 
one will realize that there’s beer 
in there. 

Worse than that is the fact 
that Pll never be able to make 
another phone call in my life 
without dialing eight first, then 
the number, then that long, non- 
sensical pin number. 

Then there are the profes- 
sors. In all honesty, I’m genuine- 
ly going to miss a lot of them. 
Where else am I[ going to get a 


Night Poetry reading at Barnes & 
Noble in South Burlington at 7 
p.m. Adults and teens. 


1] 
Tuesday. 


Benefit Show. Radio Free 
Burlington benefit show at Club 


Metronome. Music and dancing 
all night. Doors open at 8 p.m. 


Tsunami. Tsunami is a metal ver- 
sus jungle event hosted monthly 
at Millennium Nightclub. Come 
see the bands When Glass 
Shatters and 5 Minutes of Hate. 
DJs include Radeon, Spinal of 
Metaphor, Tricky Pat of the Mist, 
Keykuts of Digilog and Darcie. 
Live visuals by Zendrix. The 
event runs from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
18 to 20 $10, admitted until 11 
p.m., can party until 2 a.m., 21+ 
$3. 


Wednesday 
The Push Stars. The Push Stars 
with Big Jim’s Ego play Club 


Metronome. Tickets are $8. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Nero. Nero headlines a night at 
Nectar’s Restaurant with opening 
band JRDA. The show begins at 
7 p.m. There will be a cover 
charge at the door. 


Wild Out. Millennium Nightclub 
hosts a Wild Out party with free 
pool. 21+ 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Contact the Defender with 
any upcoming events 
at defender@smcvt.edu 


multimedia extravaganza if not 
from professor Patterson? And 
how many times will I be able to 
blame a high phone bill from 
calls to Indonesia on professor 
Hyde? And I’m really going to 
miss class with Father Vander- 
weel. I feel bad for all the incom- 
ing classes that won’t have a 
chance to take a course with him. 
And just for fun, if you get a 
chance, take a course with pro- 
fessor Conley. 

And I’m sure that I’m forget- 
ting a ton of things that will come 
back to me someday. I'm going 
to miss this place, but I have a ton 
of great memories to look back 
on. 

It’s been fun. 


Contact Edward DiFiglia at 
edifiglia@ smcvt.edu 


yy ee 
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New beginnings for everyone 


veryone seems like they’re 
Here about graduation, 

including myself. I even 
wrote a story about it this week in 
the features section (please read 
it). 

But while the current seniors 
scramble ar- 
ound, getting 
things ready 
and making 


sure they 
have their 
futures in 


check, people 
tend to forget 
about the 
incoming 
class of 2008. 
Sure, it’s easy 
to say “who cares” about them, 
they're just lowly freshmen. 
“They aren’t going to matter for 
another three years.” But they are 
the future of this college. ’'m 
sure there are seniors here who 
could care less about the college 
and might never give a dime to it 
in the future. I mean, the college 
has taken close to $25,000 — or 
more — each year we’ve been 
here. But as a senior, I do care 
about the college and its future. 

When I first came to the 
school I didn’t know that many 
- people. When my STAR day 
rolled around I met up with guys 
that I continue to be friends with 
today, but they were hockey 
guys, guys that I should know 
and be friends with. One of them 
was my roommate for the first 
two years of school here. We also 
shared an apartment in Hodson 
junior year. Although we parted 
ways this year, we remain 
friends, and there were no hard 
feelings about not rooming 
together this year. 

This year I have made sever- 
al new friends that I didn’t even 
know my first three years here. 
To be honest, my roommate and I 
decided to live with the other 
four by chance since the other 
four guys we were going to live 





GM 
Faretra 


s I write this, Physical 
Plant is hammering and 
drilling away in the 


office direct- 
ly underneath 
my room. | 
don’t know 
what they’re 
doing and I 
don’t really 
care. All I 
know is that 
the pictures 
on my walls 
are shaking, 
and I fear that 
one or more 
of them will come crashing 
down. My floor feels like it will 
drop out from beneath me. Every 
now and then my computer 
screen pulsates. I guess that’s part 
of the price of living in a century- 
old building. I wouldn’t call it 
charming or quaint, exactly, but it 
definitely has its own unique feel. 

It’s the end of April and it’s 
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Cherise 
LaPine 


with decided to live in a four-man 
instead. 

Although this ended up 
being a last minute thing, it ended 
up working out great. I couldn’t 
have asked for better roommates 
to finish out my four-year stint 
here at St. Michael’s. 

But this isn’t about an end- 
ing; it’s about new beginnings. 
Similar to evolution, things will 
start over again. The current sen- 
iors will leave, and the current 
seniors in high school will move 
in. Things will start over again 
for us seniors as well. We'll move 
on to the real world and find a job 
— for those who don’t have one 
already — and start a new life with 
a family and, do I dare say, chil- 
dren. OK, so that expectation is a 
little bit further in the future than 
we would like to think. But the 
possibility is there. 

With three-fourths of the 
campus about to meet fresh faces, 
it’s important to realize that you 
were once in their shoes. Some 
first-year students will step in 
without a problem, while others 
will take time to adjust. The cur- 
rent seniors will step up to the job 
market and get a job in their first 
interview, while others will take 
time to fine-tune their resumes 
and give better interviews. The 
point of the matter is that it is all 
relative. No matter where one 
stands, they’re facing similar 
obstacles. 

Look at the current first- 
years and sophomores. Most of 
them are going to be faced with 
the harsh reality of finding a 
major and sticking with it. It took 
me until my junior year to really 
figure out what I wanted to get 
out of my education here. I start- 
ed as a mass communication 
major, then switched to elemen- 
tary education, before finally 
realizing what I really wanted to 
do. I love to write, and journal- 
ism was the best fit for me. 
Although it took me a little 
longer to figure out what I want- 


pretty cold outside. Yesterday 
there was actually freezing rain. I 
was grateful it wasn’t snowing, 
but really I’m ready for consis- 
tent warm weather. It is spring, 
after all, but that’s Vermont for 
you. 

The Internet is down again, 
which significantly hampers my 
ability to search for jobs and sub- 
mit applications. At this point in 
my life, the inevitable rejection 
of high hopes is a daily routine. 
It’s gotten past the stage where a 
few hours without MIKENET is 
a mere inconvenience, preventing 
me from chatting on Instant 
Messenger or reading the latest 
issue of The Onion. This is 
affecting my future, but I know I 
should be grateful for what I have 
when I have it. It will be a long 
time until I can afford to splurge 
for Internet access whenever and 
wherever I end up living. 

These are the things I’m 
thinking as I prepare to move 


ed to do for my career I was able 
to take classes and fill in the rest 
of my requirements along the 
way. The last three semesters 
have been dedicated only to my 
majors and minors, therefore I 
think I’m getting the most out of 
my education here since it is so 
fresh on my mind as I get ready 
to leave. But my point is that the 
current first-years and sopho- 
mores are only now choosing 
their majors. There are the select 
few who knew what they were 
going to major in before they 
even got here, but the majority of 
the first-years and sophomores 
don’t know what their futures 
hold for them. 

Although I’m a senior this 
year, I do have one more semes- 
ter left. Sadly, Pll be living in 
Alumni, but fortunately it will be 
in a single. So my advice to the 
first-year students of next year is: 

1) Take your time when 
choosing a major — there’s no 
rush. 

2) Never ask an upperclass- 
man for advice on anything 
because, trust me, I won’t give it 
to you. 

3) Get yourself a Shaw’s 
rewards card. You’ll need that 
extra cash. 

4) Know your way around, 
because a senior my first year 
told me that if I ever don’t want 
someone to come to my house for 
a party, tell them I live in the 
500s. 

5) Leave an old man on the 
third floor of Alumni alone. He 
won’t want to be bothered, trust 
me. 

To the graduating seniors of 
2004, good luck. 

GM. here, 10-4, and that’s 
the call! 


Contact G.M. Faretra at 
gfaretra@smcvt.edu 


os It’s comforting 
to look back and see 
the bright times than 
it is to look ahead 


into the unknown. 
99 


beyond St. Michael’s College. 
It’s difficult to take the bad with 
the good, but for the first time in 
my life it’s getting a little bit eas- 
ier. Maybe that’s because it’s 
comforting to look back and see 
the bright times than it is to look 
ahead into the unknown, the 
proverbial dark tunnel. Maybe I 
now understand what people 
meant when they told me long 
ago that I had to give in and have 
fun every now and then because 
I'd probably never have the 
chance again. At the same time, 
apparently I was supposed to take 
advantage of every opportunity 
that came my way, challenge 


A fabricated USA Today 


By Laura Corry 
The Lantern 
(Ohio State U.) 


n Tuesday, USA Today 
O=« Karen Jurgensen 

resigned. Her resignation 
came one month after former 
USA Today reporter Jack Kelley 
was found to have fabricated and 
lifted story material from other 
sources and publications. Jur- 
gensen’s “retirement opens the 
door to move the USA Today 
brand forward under new leader- 
ship,” said publisher Craig Moon 
in a memo sent to USA Today 
employees. 

Kelley, who resigned earlier 
this year, was found to have fab- 
ricated large segments of at least 
eight articles, stole almost two 
dozen quotes and story lines from 
competing sources and, if that’s 
not enough, tried to mislead 
those who were investigating his 
work. : 

Well, Peter Johnson, reporter 
for USA Today and author of the 
article in which most of the infor- 
mation was reported, why should 
people believe what you have to 
say? How can they be so sure that 
you are not just as slimy as for- 
mer co-worker Kelley and 
Jayson Blair, the former New 
York Times reporter who was 
also found making up stories and 
fabricating quotes? Johnson is 
probably a great reporter and a 
trustworthy source of informa- 
tion, but if we can’t trust the peo- 
ple who claim to be seekers of 
truth, who can we trust? 

We are a society driven by 
an inescapable “need to know.” 
We have created radio talk 
shows, 24-hour “news channels, 
and e-mail versions of today’s 
top stories so that we never need 
to go uninformed. If something 
life-changing and _history-alter- 
ing is happening in Iraq, we need 
to know. We can’t wait until 
tomorrow, a few hours, or even a 


‘few minutes — we need to know 


now. Society is made of media- 


Getting the most out of St. Michael’s College 


myself, and resist the strong, 
sometimes overwhelming desire 
to burn my bridges when things 
didn’t go my way. It was an 
ongoing struggle to strike that 
balance, and after four years of 
sleepless nights, at least I know I 
am closer now than I was at the 
beginning. . 

I can’t say with certainty just 
yet the full impact of my educa- 
tion here. And I don’t mean just 
the liberal arts degree require- 
ments. My life lessons are just as 
important, if not more. After my 
first semester here — as a lonely 
freshman in Ryan Hall — I want- 
ed more than anything to leave. It 
took a couple of true friends (who 
weren’t true friends at the time) 
to convince me otherwise, to 
teach me that I learned nothing 
by giving up. If it weren’t for 
those friends, who along the way 
constantly challenged me to be- 
come a better person, I have no 
idea where I would be. When I 


oriented individuals, and there- 
fore it is natural to have an 
instant-gratification mentality. 

People shouldn’t have to 
research the news they’re given 
but always have the right to ques- 
tion. At the same time, it is a 
journalist’s responsibility to pro- 
vide accurate news, and when the 
public feels betrayed, the credi- 
bility of the profession as a whole 
is greatly diminished. 

Knowing that there are peo- 
ple like Kelley and Blair in the 
world who take advantage of 
people’s innate thirst for knowl- 
edge is sickening. They insult 
readers’ intelligence by feeding 
them stories of made-up situa- 
tions and fabricated quotes 
because they don’t think readers 
are smart enough or care enough 
to know the real truth. There are 
so many hard-hitting news sto- 
ries that need to be covered that 
no one should ever have to fabri- 
cate stories or falsify quotes just 
to make the headlines. Being a 
respectable journalist and serving 
your readers to the fullest is 
worth more than the front-page 
spot. 

Media Life Magazine, an 
online publication, reported “the 
newspaper (USA Today) has 
received heaps of criticism over 
the Kelley affairs. One of the 
most vocal critics has been Al 
Neuharth, the paper’s founder, 
who has complained that the 
paper’s managers have been so 
caught up with winning awards 
and the respect of Washington’s 
journalistic establishment that it 
became blind to abuses that 
should have been caught.” 

It’s ironic that a newspaper 
that receives praise for their qual- 
ity and excellence can’t even ful- 
fill their fundamental role of pro- 
viding newsworthy articles that 
are true. After all, Kelley has 
been nominated five times for the 
Pulitzer Prize in, as it turns out, 
fiction. 


- — U-Wire 


encounter the times of uncertain- 
ty in the near future, it will be of 
some comfort to look back and 
know that I’ve done something 
difficult before. * 

St. Michael’s College might 
not be a perfect place, but it’s the 
closest thing to one that — after 
my admittedly limited life expe- 
rience — I have ever found. And 
I, myself, am also a work in 
progress. In light of all the nega- 
tive factors found in this equa- 
tion, I consider myself truly for- 
tunate to have found a place that 
I feel comfortable, that I know I 
can always come back to. 

I'll miss you, St. Mike’s. 

As Tom Freston ’67, CEO of 
MTV Networks, said at a lecture 
on Monday, “I wouldn’t have 
traded my years here for any- 
thing.” 


Contact Cherise LaPine at 
clapine @ smcvt.edu 
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SPORTS — 


Weekly Highlights 


Baseball lost to Middlebury, 13- 
9, on April 21. Sophomore Kevin 
Harutunian had two home runs, 
including a grand slam, and six 
RBIs. The team swept Platts- 
burgh, 15-5 and 4-3, on April 22 
to break a five-game losing 
streak. In the first game, junior 
Eric Libardoni went 3-for-3 and 
scored four runs. First-year Matt 
Pierce went 3-for-3, including a 
double and a triple. First-year 
Ryan Dulude hit a two-run home 
run, and sophomore Kevin 
Koscso had three hits and RBIs. 
Senior Mike Champagne scored 
the winning run in the second 
game in the bottom of the sev- 
enth on  Koscso’s suicide 
squeeze. Junior Ryan Coonley 
pitched a complete game while 
striking out four and giving up 
one hit and three unearned runs. 
The team dropped a doublehead- 
er at Castleton, 9-8 and 2-0, on 
April 25. Harutunian and Pierce 
each had three hits in the opener 
as the Purple Knights squandered 
a 7-1 lead. Sophomore Kevin 
Foley contributed three RBIs and 
belted a solo home run. 


Women’s ice hockey had eight 
players named to the ECAC East 
All-Academic Team: juniors Erin 


Cleary, Meg Lyons, Marcy Ring - 


and Kate Talbot, and sophomores 


Annice Mason, Michelle Miask- _ 
iewicz, Adriana Montalbano and _ 


Sarah Walker. 


Men’s_ilacrosse __ defeated 
Norwich, 19-2, on April 22. 
Sophomore Brandon Kobelt 
scored seven goals and had two 
assists. Junior Nick Calnen had 
three goals, and juniors Mike 


Curley and Ryan Lynn and senior 


Barrett Hyde each scored twice. 
Junior Brian Hingston and _first- 
year Robert McCarthy combined 
for eight saves. The team lost to 
No. 7 Bryant, 12-4, on April 24. 
Lynn scored two goals and 
Hingston made seven saves. 
Kobelt was named to the NE-10 
Weekly Honor Roll after his 
eight-goal week. 


Women’s lacrosse won at 
Franklin Pierce, 17-8, on April 
21. Sophomore Kristen Palazzo 
scored a career-high five goals 
and added three assists. Junior 


Kate Hallisey scored four goals 
and first-year Megan Lagasse 
had three. Junior Jess Anderson 
made 16 saves. The team lost to 
No. 4 Stonehill, 12-4, on April 
24. Anderson made a season-high 
21 saves. The team lost to Bryant 
in overtime, 10-9, on April 25. 
Junior Lauren Piekarski and first- 
year Kendra LaFauci each had 
two goals. Anderson made 13 
saves. The team will be the third 
seed in the Northeast-10 playoffs, 
which start April 28. Palazzo was 
named to the NE-10 Weekly 
Honor Roll after collecting eight 
goals and four helpers during the 


week. 


- Softball swept Franklin Pierce, 


8-0 and 10-4, on April 21. First- 
year Meggan Roberge struck out 
six in the opener for a complete- 
game  ffive-inning victory. 
Roberge had two RBIs, and first- 
year Casey Brooks and junior 
Noelle Gill smacked home runs. 
In the second game, Gill went 3- 
for-4 with two RBIs and first- 
year Meg Currier hit a home run. 
The team dropped a doublehead- 
er to No. 22 Le Moyne, 11-0 and 
5-1, on April 22. Currier went 2- 
for-3 in the second game. The 
team swept Stonehill, 8-0 and 7- 
4, on April 24. Roberge won her 
11th game of the season in the 
opener, and senior Catherine 
Bourque scored three runs. The 
Purple Knights plated five 
unearned runs thanks to four 
errors. In the second game, 
Brooks went 3-for-3 and scored 





Photo by Josh Cooper 
Sophomore Stephanie McClay fights for the ball against Bryant on 
April 25 while sophomore Kellie LeRoux (19) and junior goaltender 
Jess Anderson look on. St. Michael’s lost in overtime, 10-9. 


three runs, and Gill went 3-for-4 
with two RBIs. Sophomore 
Raina Jensen pitched 4 1/3 
innings of scoreless relief for the 
win. The team split a double- 
header at Bryant, winning 3-2 
and losing 4-0, on April 25. Gill 
singled home sophomore 
Elizabeth Pigeon in the top of the 
eighth for the game-winning run. 
Roberge pitched a complete 
game for the win. Gill and 
Roberge were named to the NE- 
10 Weekly Honor Roll. , 


Men’s tennis lost at No. 1 
Assumption, 6-0, on April 21 in 
the Northeast-10 quarterfinals. It 
was the team’s first postseason 
appearance since 2002. 
Assumption won its 74th consec- 
utive match against Northeast-10 
opponents with the victory. 


Women’s tennis won in the 
Northeast-10 quarterfinals, 5-1, 
against No. 6 Le Moyne on April 
24. The team lost to No. 2 St. 
Anselm, 5-1, in the semifinals the 
same day. Junior Shannon Bergin 
was named to the Northeast-10 
All-Conference Second Team at 
No. 1 singles. The team of Bergin 
and first-year Cailie Burns was 
named to the third team at No. 1 
doubles, and the team of sopho- 
mores Elizabeth Madlem and 
Heidi Murphy was selected for 
the third team at No. 2 doubles. 
Burns and Bergin were also 
named to the NE-10 Weekly 
Honor Roll. 
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Lacrosse * Armonk, N.Y. 


: Making it 
to the Northeast-10 semifinals in 
THE WEEK *° 
. In your free time: | like to go shop- 
High School: Byram Hills ping, watch TV and relax. 
Major: American studies Favorite TV show: “Sex and the 
City.” 
Name: Kristen Palazzo Started playing: In fifth grade. 
Favorite music: | like all kinds, 
Why chosen by Why SMC: I chose St. Michael’s except for country and classical. 
The Defender because of the wicked good time I 
Scored a career-high five _ had on my recruiting trip. Favorite food: Fondue 
goals and had three 
assists ina 17-8 win over Team strength: Determination, Plans for after graduation: Getting 
Franklin Pierce on April intensity, and we work really hard. a job. 


oA 


Stu Hedstrom 


A look back 





Sports from the past three months 
had plenty of great moments 


This is my last column of 
the semester, and spending the 
past three months as sports edi- 
tor has been great. St. Michael’s 
athletes had many memorable 
achievements during this time, 
and some of my favorite profes- 
sional sports teams had success, 
as well. 

The greatest professional 
sports team success was the 
New England Patriots winning 
a second Super Bowl in three 
years in a dramatic come-from- 
behind win against the Carolina 
Panthers, 32-29, on Feb. 1. The 
Boston Bruins and Celtics both 
returned to the playoffs, and the 
Red Sox started the season 
strong after making a number 
of key acquisitions during the 
off-season. 

The University of Maine 
men’s ice hockey team made a 
run at the national champi- 
onship, but lost in the final to 
the University of Denver, 1-0. 

Here in Colchester, the 
men’s and women’s basketball 
teams broke up the drudgery of 
winter with some intense action 
on the Ross Sports Center 
court. The men’s team missed 
the playoffs, but seniors 
Delbert Randall and Ben Smith 
each capped their careers by 
reaching the 1,000-point mile- 
stone. Smith achieved the mark 
on a three-pointer in the last 
home game of the season 
against St. Anselm on Feb. 21. 

The women’s basketball 
team returned to the Northeast- 
10 tournament, but lost to 
Assumption for the second con- 
secutive year, 71-61, on Feb. 
29. The team graduates four 
seniors but will return plenty of 
talent next season. 

Men’s ice hockey had one 
of the top playoff performances 
in school history. In the 
Northeast-10 semifinals, senior 
Mike Duffy scored the game- 
tying goal with 20 seconds left 
in regulation, and then the win- 
ner 9:19 into overtime. For the 
championship, the Ice Knights 
traveled to St. Anselm, a team 
that defeated St. Michael’s 12-2 
on Valentine’s Day. St. 
Michael’s won, 5-4, on March 
6. 

Women’s ice hockey fin- 
ished with an overall record of 
3-20-1. A bright spot was the 
line of junior Meg Lyons, soph- 
omore Michelle Miaskiewicz 
and first-year Melissa Gagne. 
The trio combined for 71 of the 
team’s 131 points. 

I did not get to see the ski 
teams in action this season, but 


St. Michael’s skiers held their 
own against some of the top 
competition in the country, 
including the University of 
Vermont. Nordic head coach 
Joe Connelly told me during the 
season that St. Michael’s racing 
against Vermont would be like 
the St. Michael’s basketball 
teams squaring off against 
Duke University. 

I got to see my first swim 
meet on Feb. 3, and I learned a 
lot about this sport. Watching 
these athletes compete in per- 
son gave me a greater apprecia- 
tion of what they do: swimming 
endless laps to warm up before 
races, and cool down after; and 
cheering teammates as they 
glide through the water. 

Men’s tennis returned to 
the Northeast-10 tournament 
for the first time since 2002. 
Unfortunately, the team played 
Assumption and lost to a team 
that won its 74th consecutive 
match against NE-10 teams. 

The women’s tennis team 
finished the regular season with 
a record of 8-3. The squad won 
in the conference quarterfinals 
against Le Moyne, 5-1, on April 
24, but lost to St. Anselm, 5-1, 
later in the day. 

The other spring teams are 
still in action. Baseball is look- 
ing to finish the season around 
.500, and men’s lacrosse is 
shooting for a playoff spot. 
Women’s lacrosse finished 7-3 
in conference play and looks to 
advance to the Northeast-10 
championship after losing in 
the semifinals in 2002 and 
2003. 

Softball broke the team 
record for wins with its 10th 
victory of the season, 1-0, 
against UMass Lowell on April 
16. A large part of the team’s 
success has come from first- 
year pitcher Meggan Roberge. 
Roberge has already set the sin- 
gle-season school records for 
wins (12) and strikeouts (164), 
and she has more games left to 
add to these totals. She also 
leads the team with a 1.16 
ERA, 15 complete games and 
four saves. Opponents are bat- 
ting .155 against Roberge. She 
gets my pick as the school’s top 
first-year athlete this year. 

I would like to thank all of 
the athletes for giving me plen- 
ty to write about for the past 10 
issues of the Defender. I 
learned a lot and enjoyed cover- 
ing all of the teams’ various 
successes. 
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Scoreboard 





For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


Baseball 
(11-16-1) 


4/21 
Middlebury 13, SMC 9 
4/22 
vs. Plattsburgh 
W, 15-5; W, 4-3 
4/25 
at Castleton 
L, 9-8; L, 2-0 
4/28 
at Middlebury, 4 p.m. 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(4-7, 3-5 NE-10) 


4/22 

SMC 19, Norwich 2 
4/24 

Bryant 12, SMC 4 

5/1 

vs. Le Moyne, noon 
5/4 

NE-10 Quarterfinals, TBA 
(if qualified) 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(8-7, 7-3 NE-10) 


4/21 

SMC 17, Franklin Pierce 8 
4/24 

Stonehill 12, SMC 4 
4/25 
Bryant 10, SMC 9 (OT) 

4/28 

NE-10 Quarterfinals, TBA 


Softball 
(19-17, 13-13 NE-10) 


4/24 
at Stonehill 
W, 8-0; W, 7-4 
4/25 
at Bryant 
W, 3-2 (8); L, 4-0 
; 4/29 
vs. Skidmore (DH), 3 p.m. 
4/30 
NE-10 Quarterfinals, TBA 
(if qualified) 


Men’s Tennis 
(3-10, 3-7 NE-10) 


4/21 
NE-10 Quarterfinals 
- No. 1 Assumption 6, 
No. 8 SMC 0 


Women’s Tennis 
(9-4, 8-3 NE-10) 


4/24 
NE-10 Quarterfinals 
No. 3 SMC 5, 
No. 6 Le Moyne 1 


NE-10 Semifinals 
No. 2 St. Anselm 5, 
No. 3 SMC 1 


SPORTS 


Women’s lacrosse earns third seed in playoffs 
SMC will host a quarterfinal game on the Doc on April 28 at 3 p.m. 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Sports Editor 


The women’s lacrosse team 
will be the third seed in the 
Northeast-10 playoffs after los- 
ing a pair of conference games 
last weekend. The team will host 
a quarterfinal game on 
Wednesday, April 28, at 3 p.m. 
against either St. Anselm College 
or American International 
College. 

St. Michael’s won at St. 
Anselm, 11-8, on April 5 as jun- 
iors Lauren Piekarski and Kate 
Hallisey each scored a hat trick. 
The Purple Knights lost at AIC, 
9-8, on April 18 as AIC scored 
the game-winner with 1:33 left. 

The team hosted Northeast- 
10 rival Stonehill on April 24 and 
lost 12-4. Stonehill entered the 
game ranked fourth in the coun- 
try and undefeated in conference 
action at 9-0. 

St. Michael’s kept the game 
close, trailing 4-3 at the half, and 
was behind 5-4 with 13:13 left in 
the game. Stonehill then erupted 
for seven goals for the victory. 

Four players scored goals for 
St. Michael’s. Junior goaltender 
Jess Anderson stopped a season- 
high 21 shots. 

On April 25, the team hosted 
Bryant in its regular-season 
finale. Bryant entered the game 
in second place in the conference, 
and the winner of the game 
would earn the No. 2 seed in the 
playoffs. The top two teams earn 
a first-round bye in the playoffs. 

The score was close for the 





Photos by Josh Cooper 


SMC players celebrate after a goal on April 25 against Bryant. The team lost in overtime, 10-9, to fall to the 
third seed in the Northeast-10 playoffs. The team finished the regular season 8-7 overall and 7-3 in the NE-10. 


- Regular season scoring leaders 


Name G A 
Lauren Piekarski 40 7 
Kate Hallisey oe 8 
Kristen Palazzo 20 6 
Kendra LaFauci 17 3 

3 


Megan Lagasse 16 


majority of the game, and the 
teams were tied at 9 at the end of 
regulation. Bryant found the net 
first in overtime, with 14 seconds 
remaining, for the game-winning 
goal. 

Three players scored two 
goals for St. Michael’s, and three 
others had one apiece. Anderson 
made 13 saves. 

St. Michael’s advanced to 





the confer- 
ence semifi- 
nals in 2002 
and 2003. 

The fifth- 
seeded Purple 
Knights 
defeated No. 4 St. Anselm, 1-4, in 
the 2002 quarterfinals before los- 
ing to No. 1 Stonehill, 16-4. 

In 2003, the team earned a 





Sophias Noel Smith (9) looks to pass in the second 
period on April 25. Smith had’an assist in the pe 


first-round bye as the No. 2 eds 
before falling to No. 3 Bryans 4 in 
the semifinals, 7-4. 





First-year players spark softball team 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Sports Editor 


With a 19-17 record, the 
softball team is seeking its first 
ever appearance in the Northeast- 
10 playoffs. A large part of the 
team’s success has come due to 
first-year players Casey Brooks, 
Meg Currier and Meggan 
Roberge. 

“They've stepped up huge 
for us under pressure situations,” 
sophomore Kara Burrage said. 
“Sometimes freshmen can be shy 
or feel that they have a lot to 
prove. These girls have gone far 
beyond the expectations, which is 
exactly what this team needed.” 

The softball team has more 
than doubled the school record 
for victories in a season this year. 
The team’s previous best mark 
was nine, accomplished in 1979 
and 2003. The 19 wins in 2004 
are the most in the program’s 19 
seasons. 

Roberge has tied or broken a 
number of team pitching records. 
She has set new single-season 
marks for wins (12), strikeouts 
(164), shutouts (six), and appear- 
ances (25), and her 1.16 ERA 
would shatter the old school 


record of 1.89. She has tied 
marks for shutouts in a career and 
complete games in a season (15). 
Her four saves are new records 
for both a single season and a 
career. 

She also ranks high among 
NE-10 pitchers in many cate- 
gories, placing first in saves, sec- 
ond in batting average against 
(.155) and strikeouts, third in 
games, fourth in innings pitched 
(133) and wins, and fifth in ERA. 





Photo by Josh Cooper 
First-year Meggan Roberge stands in the batter’s box on April 19 against 
Merrimack while first-year Casey Brooks waits in the on-deck circle. 


Brooks, who plays second 
base, leads the team in a number 
of offensive statistics, including 
at bats (109), hits (38) and runs 
(26). She is second on the team in 
stolen bases (10 in 12 attempts), 
slugging percentage (.514) and 
total bases (56). 

Brooks is ranked among the 
top 10 in the NE-10 in on-base 
percentage (.423), runs, triples 
(three), total bases, stolen bases 
and steal attempts. 


Currier, who plays first base, 
leads the team in putouts with 


185. She anchors an infield 


which has committed 34 errors, 
an average of fewer than one per 
game. The infielders committed 
an average of 1.7 errors per game 
a year ago. 

Currier is batting .280 with 
28 hits and 10 RBIs. In the sec- 
ond game of a doubleheader at 
Franklin Pierce on April 21, 
Currier’s first career home run 
helped St. Michael’s win, 10-4. 

The trio’s accomplishments 
have been noticed by teammates. 

“All of our first-years have 
contributed immensely,” senior 
captain Beth Murray said. “They 
fit in really well with our team 
chemistry.” 

The team is currently in 
ninth place in the Northeast-10 
standings with a conference 
record of 13-13. The squad is two 
games behind _ sixth-place 
American International College 
for the sixth and final spot in the 
playoffs, which will start April 
30. 


Matthew Lyons contributed to 
this article. 


